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100% WOOL 
& 
WORSTED 


UALITY = rome 

IMPORTED 
If particular in the selection of quality and FIC 
color in your work, your choice will be: ; 

PATERNA PERSIAN YARN 

PATERNA CREWEL YARN 


PATERNA TAPESTRY YARN | 
PATERNA KNITTING YARN err iii | 44! \' 


PAT-RUG YARN 
SMYRNA YARN America House consistently seeks to gain greater 


recognition for the creative work of outstanding 
American craftsmen. The vitality of the crafts 
movement in the United States is revealed in its 


No matter what stitch, what pattern, what weave or what kind of n 
presentations the year round. Catalog on request 
work you do—there isa PATERNA YARN thet will do it better 





Carried in stock approximately 500 colors, with more than 5 to 


7 shade variations to each color 


lf not available at your local dealers write 


PATERNAYAN BROS. INC. AMERICA HOUSE 


312 East 95th Street New York 28 / | | \ The Finest In American Handcrafts 


Samples on request 





44 WEST 53rd ST... NEW YORK CITY PLAZA 7-9494 


m= SEMI-PRECIOUS GEMS 


y*  Curiosa . . . Exotic Things . . . 


TREASURE PACKAGE— 30 to 50 asst'd ro , color- 

ful, crystalline gems; % to %”. All for $1. 
PRE-COLUMBIAN IDOLS—terracotta masks & heads, 
950 A. D.; Teotihuacan. | to 2,” $3.00 ea.; 2 for $5.00 
BABY STARFISH—1", perfectly dried, $1.00 doz 





> We pay postage and taxes. Your order is your complete cost 3 





SAM KRAMER'S GEM CAGING KIT—now anyone can 
mane “real” jewelry. Contains 2 prs. jeweler’s pliers, 
sg - gems, plenty of sterling chain, wire, attachments, 
etc imple complete directions. All for $5.00 
PRECIOUS WOOD SAMPLER—DbDiocks & siabs, Congo & macassar 
ebony; amaranth; lignum vitae; coco-bolo; koromundel; tropical rose- 
wood; rosewood: rare & colorful. All labelled, 5 Ibs. Asst’ | 
ELEPHANT IVORY—ass't chunks, rods, pieces. Seasoned solid 
Fascinating to work. “% Ib. $1.75: full Ib. $4.50. 
GIANT PORCUPINE QUILLS FROM AFRICA—20 for $1.00 


; ALL ORDERS FILLED AND SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY—NO WAITING ; 








lt: BLACK STAR SAPPHIRES enuine precious gems with mys- 
lerwus internal starlight, %” oval, $12.50; ‘«” round, $8.50 pr 
JEWELERS CEMENT—excellent, all uses, giant tube, $1.00 
HONBURAS MAHOGANY—1” sq. x 10° long. beautiful, $1.50 pr 
MGA: DROP EARRINGS ~y Simple dome & link. Attach 
capped. caged stones. charms. etc ¢ pr.; $5.00 dz. pr. 

HANDMADE KOREAN BEADS—odd E> colors, 50 for $2.25 





; RUSH 25¢ FOR WORLD'S MOST FASCINATING CATALOC! ; 





STERLING WIRE—22 ga. Butter soft. For caging baroque & rough 
stones, shells, etc. Lots of other uses. 6 ft. $1.00 
BLACK BAROQUE PEARLS-~-chimmering grey to iridescent 
4”, T5¢ ea.: $7.50 dz.; much larger undrilled, $2.00 ea 
UE GUTTA-PERCHA BEADS—tubular black, 3 doz. $1.00; 
lustre glass beads. 65¢ doz., old Venetian tubular. $1.00 doz 
LIGNUM VITAE CLACKERS 1% x 3% x ‘%”. polished, $1.00 pr 


| SAM KRAMER LITERATURE PACKET — includes famous, complete | 





catalog (25¢) set of 3 ithustrated articles on jeweilry-making & gems 
(45¢); new illustrated instructions on bead-stringing (10c); & thrown-in-tree 
a reprint from Sat. Eve.Post abeuwt Sam's personal ard artistic life. All for 75¢ 


INDIAN BUBIES—faceted, rd.. 5 mm.. rare, real. $5.00 ea 

#313: PERSIAN TURQUOISE — intense biue, 5/16" to ‘%”. $1.00 ea 
MIRACLE 50tT es DIK —melts at mere caress of flame, solders al! 
me needs no flux. Not glue, but true solder. Trial 1 ft. length 50¢ 
6: APRICAN FETICH BEADS hand cut bone unusual, 65¢ doz 
GLASS ANIMAL EYES—yellow & black. % 4 for $1.00 








g Order today! Your money back if not highly delighted ; 


es. cuonae” 
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The AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S COUNCIL is a national, non-profit organiza- 
tion devoted to raising the standards of craftsmanship and public apprecia- 
tion of the handcrafts in the United States. CRAFT HORIZONS subscriptions 
are obtainable only as part of ACC membership. 


MEMBERSHIP PRIVILEGES 


ferences and lectures, the use of the library services 


Subscribing Member 
Subscribing Members receive CRAFT HORIZONS 


containing The Forum every other month, The Out 


of the Museum and the services of the Education and 
Extension Department 


Annual Member 


look during alternate months, membership card 


museum privil dd t lect | : 
a ee om iscounts on selected publi Annual Members receive all of the above PLUS one 


cations 


Craftsman Member 


Craftsman Members receive all of the above PLUS 
invitations to previews at the Museum of Contempo 


rory Crafts in New York City, discounts on all con 


SPECIAL 
MEMBERSHIP 
AND men’s Council in the category checked. Five dollars of 


SUBSCRIPTION 
ORDER FORM 


Subscribing 
) Craftsman 
] Annual 


j Contributing 


City 
NEW MEMBERSHIP 


CURRENT SUBSCRIBER Zone 


PAYMENT ENCLOSED 


Address 


Council publication free each year 


Contributing Member 


Contributing Members receive all of the abcve PLUS 
copies of all Museum catalogs 


Contributions are tax-deductible within legal limits 


Please enroll me as a member of the American Crafts- 


my membership dues is allocated to a one year sub- 
scription to CRAFT HORIZONS. | am also entitled to 
other benefits, depending on the type of membership 
chosen. 


[C) BILL ME THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S COUNCIL 


44 WEST Si3rd STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y 
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Assistant Editor 


Art Director 


if | Assistant - er onr . * 
Editoria . NEXT ISSUE will be devoted to the arts and crafts of Haly 


Editorial Board 


January, February 1961 Vol. XXl 
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Advertising Promotion Crafts in Education by Oppi Untracht 
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Our Contributors 
CRAFT HORIZONS ; For an American Book Craft 


Bookbinding: the art of Mary Reynolds 
by Polly Lada-Mocarski and Mary Lyon 


Azalea Thorpe: weaving as total design experience /y Alice Adams 
Glen Michaels’ Found Object Mosaics by Marion Holden Bemis 
Jewelry of Olaf Skoogfors by Gertrude Benson 

The Heritage of Crete and Mycenae 

Peter Ostuni: ‘‘use old materials in a new way” by Priscilla Ginsberg 


Arts in Architecture by Robert Sowers 


THE COVER: Rusted keys of 

different types and shapes, Exhibitions 
square Roman stones, pieces of 

tumbled white marble compose 

wall ponel, 30° x 18”, by Books 

Glen Michaels of Michigan. His 

story begins on page 18. Pho- Calendar 
tograph by Balthazer Korab. 


Where to Show 


Published bi-monthly and copy- 

right 1961 by the American 50 Forum 
Craftsmen’s Council, 44 West 
S3rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Phone: Circle 6-6840. Aileen O. 
Webb, Chairman of the Board; 
David R. Campbell, President. 
Membership rates: $6.00 per 
yeor and higher, includes sub- 
scription to Craft Horizons. Sin- 
gie copy: $1.00. Second class 
postage paid at New York, 
N. Y. The complete contents of 
each issue of Craft Horizons 
is indexed in the Art index, 
available in public libraries. 
Microfilm edition available to 
libraries and individuals from 
University Microfilms, 313 North 
First Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Product News 








Sourmwesr “y 
SMELTING & REF Co., ne. 
1710 Jackson St. «© 4 tap Féxas 
NEW CATALOG 958C Svanantt ON REQUEST 








SILK—WOOL—RAYON 
LINEN—COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


° 
20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes 
3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 
6/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp — 22 colors on ‘2 tb. tubes 
2/20 Worsted on 2 ot. tubes — 36 colors. 
We have a complete assortment of yarns for home and com- 


mercial weaving. 
(Write for free samples) 


CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 








STAR RUBIES—STAR SAPPHIRES 


STAR RUBIES—India. Selected quality. fine star, good color 
Sizes 6‘, te Tia4mm round. Low, low price $4.00—35.00—$6.00 ea 
BLACK STAR SAPPHIRE—Beaatiful, well cut 5 to 6mm 
round Bf $2.0 
ne yt oe CABS—16 x 12mm oval—well cut from 


ne 
BLOODSTONE CABS—16 x 12mm oval—good ring stone 

BURMA JADE—Set of 5 colors—yellow, green, red, mauve and 
black. Many, many uses for these high quality cabs. Your 

choice of 1 reund or 18 x 13mm eval. Net dyed $9.75 
JADE BRINGS—True oriental jade bands, highly polished, skill- 
tay se. Medium green color. Very low price. Please state 

$6.25 

TADE—ie x ttm eval. Fine quality spinach color cabs t 50 

— top cabs 1.75 
4 bighly polished on all sides—one 

og. a “7 color.. $1.00 


cu ye 7 ———— : 4, te p _ 5mm—joe. 
0; 


1. 1.66, 7Imm—S2. Jee 0d 30, 
STE RLING siLves NECK CHANG -hodicu plated 
with catch-fine $. 
Please include 10% Federal Tax on any of the above items 


ASK FOR OUR FREE—"“CATALOG FOR THE JEWELRY CRAFT" 


ASTRO LAPIDARY COMPANY or 7-6985 


61! Broadway, New York 12, N. Y Open Mon.-Fri. 11 to 6, Sat. 10 to 6 
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M Free Price List 
etals Send 75¢ for 
Craft Metal Book 

Fi ndings 


T. B. Hagstoz & Son te @) | Ss 
709 Sansom St. 
Phila. 6, Pa. 


S upplies 
Since 1898 
The Finest Quality Products 
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LETTERS 


THE PROBLEMS OF CRAFTS TEACHING 


Sirs 
Good teachers, like good craftsmen, are hard to find. A good 
teacher who is also a good craftsman—vwell, he’s exceptional 

Finding competent teachers in the enameling field is very diffi 
cult. I, too, began with a Trinkit kiln and five free lessons; after 
three weeks and two readings of a basic book for the layman, 
I found the “teacher” sitting on her hands while I taught her 
class. Ridiculous? Yes, but most of the students wanted nothing 
more than cheap baubles for the church bazaar and gaudy Christ- 
mas presents—and they got what they wanted. It was not what I 
wanted, so began an extremely frustrating period 

I read every book on enameling available in the public library 
and made notes. Those books I felt valuable were ordered through 
the local bookstore. A friend told me about a show being held 
at The Philadelphia Art Alliance with demonstration lectures, 
some on enameling. Through the show I discovered the Pennsy! 
vania Guild of Craftsmen. Next I heard of an enamelist who lives 
near me, Naomi Davis, a meticulous craftsman who is not 
afraid to give help. She allowed me to visit her studio, to work. 
to observe, and to ask questions. She constructively criticized 
both my methods and my work; she gave me her sources of supply 
and lent me reading material. including CRAFT HORIZONS 

A year ago I attended the Guild's annual summer workshop 
(five whole days) at Kutztown State Teachers College. open to 
anyone making application. I took the jewelry course with Olaf 
Skoogfors. | was so enthused that I am now in my second winter 
of night school with him at the Philadelphia Museum College of 
Art. This past summer | again went to Kutztown. This time | 
studied enameling under James Frappe. Both men are excellent 
teachers, as well as artists 

I am a long way from being a substantial member of the 
artistic community, but I feel that I am no longer wasting time 
and groping in the dark. My biggest problem at this moment is 
getting time to work. Work, work, and more work is the best 
teacher of all 

LOUISE KREKSTEIN 
Philadelphia, Pa 


A POINT OF CONTENTION 


Sirs 

1 am delighted that you have devoted most of the November/De- 
cember 1960 issue to developments in contemporary American 
glass and feel honored to have been asked to contribute a short 
piece on “New Directions in Glassmaking.” 

I would like to state, however, that several of the illustrations 
were not provided by me. Indeed, they would have been excluded, 
as the objects either were not produced by individual craftsmen 
or were of a type which did not illustrate the points which I 
wished to make 

The paperweight designed by Henry Manus is a product of the 
Rainbow Art Glass Company of Huntington, West Virgina; the 
abstract sculpture by Anthony di Atilio is formed of pieces of 
glass glued together, not fused; and the crystal door knobs designed 
by Van Day Truex were commercially produced for Yale and Town 

A point which I think it important for the craftsman to be 
aware of is the “glassiness” of glass. For this reason I did not 
include the plate designed by Eugene Winters, as the appearance 
of the object is more that of enameled copper than of glass. 

PAUL PERROT 
Director, Cornine Museum of Glass 
Cerninge, N. Y 


A BOUQUET 

Sirs: 

I have just read the July/ August 1960 issue from cover to cover 
and was most pleased to see the number of hooked rugs and wall 
hangings which won awards at the various exhibitions. I have 
been devoted to this versatile craft for the last eight years. 

Your articles, exhibition reviews, and advertisements have kept 
me well posted on activities in the craft world and have enabled 
me to meet and make lasting friendships with other craftsmen 
I feel newly inspired with each issue 

DOROTHY KAPLAN 
Freehold, N. J 








COUNTERCUES 


Lo 3 k! WHAT YOU CAN MAKE 





Make Your Own 
Flexible Molds 


(¢e mm + £4) = “ WITH CASTOLITE 


“ ili Sh Make Your Own Real Fiower Screen and Room 


Classic winter sports cap from ; Divider, lamp Shades, Jewelry, Coasters, Key 
Tags, Placemots, Tiles, Trays and many other fine 

Norway hand-knit in colors of Gift Articles and Home Accessories. Permanently 

black. red. eray. of navy with k embed colorful flowers, leaves, semi precious 

~~ stones, designs in metals, ceramics or wood in 
white. $3.95 from Arne Gijesteby crystal-clear Castolite. Also make flexible molds 

26 Garden Lane. Waltham. Mass ‘ ; ond cast duplicotes of fomous art objects or 

. create your own designs. 

—_ — = ILLUSTRATED DIRECTIONS SHOW YOU HOW 
You can make all these and many more without 
equipment. Knife, scissors, a brush—that’s all you 
need. “How fo Use Casfolite Liquid Plastics and 
Fiberglass is illustrated with over 200 photo 
graphs and shows you how to adapt the basic 
technique of casting and molding to your own 
creative ideas. With this valuable. booklet. we'll 
also send you a copy of “How to 
Laminate Decorative Glass Panels.’” 

Please mail 25¢ to Dept. A-55 


THE CASTOLITE COMPANY 
Design Colorful Woodstock, Illinois 
lamp Shades 


Ceramic rooster handmade by Bp 
Portuguese craftsmen, 9” high 
painted in brilliant colors. No two 
ilike. $6.50. Stark Valla Emporium, Sms 


109 West 10th Street. New York City 


The basic technique of casting and 














Sth Street, New York City - Steel and copper shapes 
_ Tools and accessories 

Enameled tiles 

Paasche spraying equipment 

Liquid enamels 

Firing tools 


OF CRAFT SUPPLIES 


This big, new, fully-illustrated catalog includes a complete line of 
materials and equipment for enameling, ceramics, and other crafts 
Whether you're a hobbyist, professional, teacher or student, you'll 
find everything you need select and order at your leisure from 
one complete source. Take advantage of convenience, fast ship- 
» . . ? . ment, and attractive low prices 
Hand-woven cotton belt, 1%” wide, .in color com Youn Ged ever 20 anid olors listed, more than 50 jewelry 
binations of red/orange, blue/turquoise, green/olive. ‘ and outstanding selection of copper trays, bowls, and free 
29 pieces. 


and beige/brown. Sizes 22 to 32. $4.50 from Kay 


Sekimachi, 2619 Milvia Street, Berkeley 4, California SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY NOW! 


own choice 
Teakwood bowl, 6” high, aaeeee = 
and spoon, hand-carved 
by Swedish craftsmen, 
ideal for nuts or can- 
dy. $25. Wilburt, 261 3rd 
Avenue, New York City. 1 
a. . 
Heavy gauge sterling ; 
silver tie clip set Enamel powders 
with cabochon garnet. v, Hotpack and L & L kilns 
$15. Sam Kramer, 29 West Jewelry kits and findings 
" 7. 


THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO.—Dept. CH 
1539 Deerfield Road, Highland Park, Il! 


Please send your free catalog of enameling and croft supplies 


Nome 


Address 








Gowelry Joachors 


Select Your Own 

Precious Stones 
Finest collections available sent on 30 day approval 
Pay only for what you keep 


Expertly cut and patebes. these beautiful imported 
gems are perfect for rings, bracelets, pendants, ear- 
rings, etc. Students will gain experience in evoluat- 
ing precious stone selection Gen these groups 
Available are assortments of selected groups, sizes 
and cuts of TOPAZ, GARNET, JADE, AMETHYST, ETC 


50¢ AND UP SEND TODAY! 


OH BARRY” 


Importers of Precious Stones 
DEPT. C., POST OFFICE BOX 15, DETROIT 31, MICH. 





For the perfect loom 
the answer is 


“LECLERC” 


A complete assortment of 
looms and accessories. 


Nilus ( 
Leclerc 


inc 


L'ISLETVILLE 13, QUE. 





Ask for free 


catalogue. 











for jewelers 
silversmiths 


and school workshops 


professional quality tools & supplies 


send for catalog #60 


s ALLCRAFT root & suppiy company, inc. 


15 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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How to design and make beautiful 
and distinctive jewelry at home 


lists of tools and materials, mar- 
kets, sources of supply. Illustrated 
with 150 drawings and photos. 
DESIGNING AND MAKING 
HANDWROUGHT JEWELRY 
By Joseph F. Shoenfelt 
$4.95, at your bookstore MeGRAW-HILL 


This new and complete guidebook 
takes you step by step through all 
the techniques of the craft. Con- 
tains short cuts, latest methods, 
tips on choosing and combining 
metals, creating your own design, 
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The Teacher as a Guide (Per: Two) 
by OPPI UNTRACHT 


The past decade has certainly seen a tremendous growth of 
interest in craft work. We have also seen a plethora of “craft 
materials” appear on the market. A true craftsman who is used 
to handling traditional tools—usually simple, honest devices made 
to serve a real function—often looks with a wry smile upon many 
of the new “time saving” devices which appear. I am certainly not 
opposed to machines or what they can do for the craftsman, but 
all one has to do is look through a craft magazine to see how easi- 
ly the novice can be mislead into thinking many things useful or 
necessary which have dubious value. Rarely does the fancy tool 
produce a superior craft product. While traveling recently in the 
Far East, I was constantly amazed by the utter simplicity of the 
tools and devices used by the craftsmen there. Their products 
still attain a high level of skill, recognized by many, and not a 
gadget in sight. Does a craft studio, then, remain incomplete when 
the latest item from a craft catalog is not in evidence? Student 
training in ingenuity and the improvisation of tools for special 
uses and situations is not lost time, but rea/ training in problem 
solution. 

Printed matter can be a useful adjunct to experience in learn- 
ing a craft if the student is wary enough not to fall into the trap 
of believing and completely accepting everything because it is 
enshrined between the covers of a book. Recently, the quality of 
of newly published material on crafts has been criticized. The worst 
offenders are those books and articles whose rigid, formalistic 
“method” approaches result, if slavishly followed, in formula work 
which hasn't the remotest connection with craftsmanship. I have 
always felt that such books are not intended for the craftsman, but 
for an entirely different segment of the public—the hobbyist. These 
are people who wish to be entertained in a manner which requires 
more participation than the act of seeing a movie or some other 
sedentary form of amusement. The best craft book is not written 
to entertain. It should be a handy, well organized reference for 
those pieces of information which one doesn't carry in one’s head 
If it does more than this—stimulates the reader in a direction 
which intrigues him—then it is very good. If, in addition, it can 
be compelling enough to look at five times after the fist year, it 
is great and should be treasured forever 

rhe teacher is in a difficult position when it comes to criticism. 
Most craft student groups consist of people who have attained all 
levels of proficiency, persons with more or less ability and manip- 
ulative skills. How is the teacher to judge the work of students 
in such groups? He obviously cannot judge from one lofty, ab- 
stract standard. Criticism must be flexible and made in relation 
to the level of competence of the individual. The teacher is not a 
hypocrite when he waxes enthusiastic over the step forward made 
by the neophite craftsman and is less than ebullient when a stu- 
dent of superior ability falls short of the mark. Any student with 
intelligence can sense necessity for a difference in the demands 
on a good teacher without feeling that his idol has many faces. 

These are only a sampling of the problems facing a conscien- 
tious teacher. Others equally difficult—such as the teaching of de- 
sign, developing the taste and critical ability of the student, mak- 
ing him aware of the wealth of historic accomplishment im his 
field and the relation of contemporary work to this vast panorama 

could also be discussed. It can easily be seen, then, that teach- 
ing a craft is not simply a procedural affair, but a complicated 
activity that needs the wholehearted cooperation of every student. 


This is the second in a series of two articles by Oppi Untracht. 





Lada-Mocarski 


Adams 


Ginsberg 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Bookbinder Polly Lada-Mocerski who, with Mary Lyon, 
describes “the art of Mary Reynolds” on page 10, is past 
president of the Guild of Book Workers and a member 
of the CRAFT HORIZONS editorial board. She first studied 
bookbinding with the distinguished Ignatz Wiemeter in 
Germany, then with Douglas Cockerell in England. Co- 
author Mery Lyon, former editor of CRAFT HORIZONS. 
is currently at work on a book dealing with the lore and 
legend of conchology . . . Story on the weaving of Azalea 
Thorpe, on page 14, marks the first major contribution 
to CRAFT HORIZONS by New York weaver-designer- 
writer Alice Adams, whose own work was recently shown 
at Lake Erie College in Ohio (see EXHIBITIONS review 
on page 44) . Another new face, Priscilla Ginsberg, 
writes about the architectural art of Peter Ostuni on 
page 34. Recently transplanted to the East from San 
Francisco, Priscilla is on the staff of Newsweek maga- 
zine, covering general subjects . . . Gertrude Benson, 
who contributes 
was art editor of The Philadelphia Inquirer from 1950 to 
1957, and for the past three years has been writing 
features for the Philadelphia Bulletin and, occasionally, 
for The New York Times. At present she is also a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Philadelphia Museum College 
of Art .. . “Glen Michaels’ Found Object Mosaics” on 
page 18 is by Marion Holden Bemis, director of the 
public relations office at Cranbrook Institutions, Bloom- 
field Hills, Michigan . . . A frequent and always welcome 
contributor to our columns is Mereld Brennan, director 
of the School for American Craftsmen, Rochester, New 
York. On page 41 he reviews the Second Regional Ex- 
hibition of the Craft Guild of San Antonio, Texas. 


“Jewelry of Olaf Skoogfors” on page 23, 


CRAFTOOLS 


A Complete Source 
for Your 


BOOKBINDING 


REQUIREMENTS 
CRAFTOOL BOOKMASTER 


BOOKBINDING OUTFIT 


This basic hardwood unit includes the 
basic elements needed in ae 


TOOLS « EQUIPMENT 
MATERIALS 
Accommodates a 15” book. Designed by 
old world craftsmen, the outfit contains 


Send for FREE 
BOOKBINDING MATERIALS | ijie'trame 5. Stitching Frame, 4, Tub- 
CATALOG type pre — with bolts for attaching 
CRAFTOOLS, INC. | No. 1389-8 $57-50 
Dept. CH 398 Broadway Postpaid in U.S.A. 
New York 13 Sold on 10-Day Money Back Guarantee 








Anchor... Tools and Supplies for Craftsmen 


The New Softouch Earback, just press to slide on, press to slide off! 
Customers will love its real comfort and security. It is available in 


the following postpaid: 
—SLIDE ON! 


ty Ce — Stipe OFF! 


U. S. PAT. NO. 2776555 


White or Yellow 
Plated Brass 


Sterling 


1/20-12K Yellow 
Gold Filled 6pr. 5.75 


14K Yellow Gold 1 pr. 5.75 


6 pr. $1.25 
6pr. 2.75 


Write for our illustrated foider of Jewelers Findings; Kilns & Enameling 
supplies; Pewter, Copper & Sterling sheets, wires & circles, Silversmith- 
ing; Leathercraft; Chains, Tubing, Gold Filled wire & sheet. 


ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
12 JOHN STREET * NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN 

















The Craftsman’s World 





the nanegiine record of all 
speeches and discussions of the 
THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 1959 
held at Lake George, New York. 


AESOOLEERDERDUNO ANNU AAAU AA AEAOA HALA NUNDEE' Git Gd EN NNO TENN LE UA OAd NUCH MEOH OAKTON DRED UFO AAU NNN AINE 


Illustrated by many on-the-spot photographs. 
Edition Limited 
To receive your copy, fill out the order form below and 


return with your remittance to the AMERICAN CRAFTS- 
MEN’S COUNCIL, 29 West 53rd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


! wish to order - copies of THE CRAFTSMAN’S 
WORLD at $3.50 a copy. (Only $2.75 for members 
of the American Craftsmen’s Council.) 











in arithmetic y»nposed by Cuthbert Tunstall, Bishop of London, published in 1529, bound by the first 
craftsman to undertake gold tooling in England. The tools used were copied after 
italian ones, and such features as the quadrants of flames derived from North Italian designs 
ndividuai however were the painted medallions 
branches of the liberal arts: astrology, musi 
Pythagoras above 
from the 


which depict allegorically 
geometry 


the mathematica 
and arithmeti« cover, the ancient 
a computing table on the other. This copy must have belonged to the author 
heraldic emblems painted on the binding and from the inscription on the edges of the 
es his motto and is name 


on one 
nen vi 


Courtesy of The Walters 


{rt Gallery, Baltimore (Md.) 





FOR AN AMERICAN BOOK CRAFT 


Among the more happy signs of our time is the mass produc- 
tion of books in the U.S.A. for a literate and eager book buy- 
ing public. Large scale publishing has made a decisive con- 
tribution to our maturing and distinctive culture. In satisfying 
the need for wide distribution and sales throughout this big 
country, it has advanced the cause of literacy and education, 
stimulated the development of an American literature from all 
sections of a varied land. It has helped America to know it- 
self. Like in all fields, however, where standardization is the 
imperative demand of a highly developed machine technology. 
there is no place, as yet, for the book as a total work of art 
rhe time has come, we feel, to consider the problem of book 
quality as an integrated concept of content and form. We are, 
of course, cognizant of the fact that meritorious attempts 
have been made in this direction. Still to be realized, how- 
ever, is a consummately produced work in which every de- 
tailed aspect is ruthlessly upheld and uncompromised. 

If it is the moral and esthetic function of hand craftsman- 
ship to maintain quality and idea at its purest and most 
individual level in a continuity that always makes itself new 
in the present, then surely it is time for the American crafts- 
man to give his creative attention to the art of the book today. 

American publishing, influenced as it was by Yankee tra- 
ditions of the pioneer printer-journalist with his rugged and 
hurried techniques and language, which made the deadline a 
romance and the vigorous, changing vernacular a literature, did 
not at first need beauty. Time was of the essence. The big job 
was to get the book or sheet out and around to as many as 
possible as quickly as possible. On-the-spot improvisation and 
invention became the American esthetic—and still is today— 
replacing the European ideal of the beautiful object, care- 
fully conceived and developed by medieval craftsmen working 
slowly and painstakingly in monasteries. The American de- 
signer-craftsman, on the other hand, first consumed by prob- 
lems of practical function in the community and soon replaced 
by the machine, found himself still involved with materials 
and tools, but for esthetic reasons. Rejected by the community, 
he accepted his isolation and devoted himself to immediately 
responsive and tactile mediums in which he was the sole 
creator. The American designer-craftsman, as a result, has 
neglected the book. 

Basically a communal art, the book is one product that 
brings artist and craftsman together in a natural, necessary 
and mutually rewarding collaboration to create a tangible, 
portable container for the graphic communication of intang!- 
ble ideas. In catering only to the mass market, *owever, pro- 
duction technology divorces the artist from the work of art 
In the case of the book this is compounded—poet and painter, 
novelist and illustrator, journalist and photographer are sep- 
arated from their craftsman allies—the printer, engraver, 
papermaker, binder. It has, as a result, conspired to keep the 
art of making the beautiful book a European art where it had 
its origins and has, so far, received its highest expression. 

In a culturally active country where some of the most ex- 
citing creative work in the world is taking place and where 
the contemporary book is a vehicle for the communication of 
this work and its ideas on every level, we believe it to be 
within the province and talent of the American craftsman to 
develop a new art of the American book—one of absolute 
and unwavering quality in every detail—in which the writing, 
the design, typography, paper, printing, binding are each 
executed at the highest individual level and integrated in the 
total book architecture. 

In this, the first issue of the new year, we are pleased to 
publish the first in a new series of articles on the art and 
craft of the book. ROSE SLIVKA 
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BOOKBINDING: 


“Les Mains Libres” by Man Ray and Paul Eluard. Full 
tan levant binding. Kid gloves, cut in half, superimposed 
on front and back boards. Title, names of artist 

and author on spine in palladium leaf. Doublures of 

pink sponge rubber; end papers of white silk. 





by POLLY LADA-MOCARSKI and MARY LYON 


the art of Mary Reynolds 


N HER work as an American, binding 

books in Paris, Mary Reynolds was 
unique 

She lived in Paris during an ex- 
traordinary epoch, in the early 1920's 
when the surrealist movement was in 
full flower. She became, herself, an inti- 
mate and perceptive part of it 

At that time the entire art world, 
internationally, was seething with revo- 
lutionary change. Cubism and Dada 
were on the way out. In France, artists 
were seeking new forms of expression, 
new concepts, new materials and tech- 
niques. Poets and dramatists, equally, 
were swept along in this new tide 

Living closely within her little group, 
Mary Reynolds worked with Jean Coc- 
teau, Djuna Barnes, Marcel Duchamp, 
Alexander Calder, Jacques Villon, and 
others. She lived at Villefranche, and she 
also had a small house in Paris where 
she entertained tirelessly. 

No painter or poet herself, she was 
nevertheless carried along in that wave 
of genius rising high in the Paris of the 
Twenties, with Picasso, Brancusi, Dali, 
Man Ray, Paul Eluard, Stendhal, and all 
the rest of the brilliant galaxy. She chose 
for herself the art of bookbinding, col- 
laborating in a remarkable way with 
author, illustrator, painter, paper-maker 
with results that were witty, profound, 
daring, or handsomely decorative—or all 
of these. Her preoccupation with the 
world of books and letters was a factor 
that undoubtedly influenced her choice 
of this creative medium 

Mary had never studied bookbind- 
ing before living in Paris. After she left 
Vassar, she married Matthew Reynolds 
who, as an officer in the U.S. Air Force, 
participated in the offensive on _ the 
Hindenberg line in 1918 and was killed 
there. Several years later, after Mary 
had become established in Paris, she 
studied bookbinding for just one year at 
a conventional bindery. With this instruc- 
tion, in a field which is traditionally hide- 
bound, she set out on her own uncharted 


path, throwing to the winds all she had 
been taught except the tenets of precise Books by Alfred Jarry. Top: “Ubu Roi,” in tan levant, cut at bottom 
construction. The technical aspects inter- to fit curve of “U's.” Insides of and facing end papers covered with 
. black silk. Gold 4 , 7 in “U.” 

ected end sttracted her. But when it came ac! sil Jol crown on front end papers shows through opening in U ; 

. . Designed by Marcel Duchamp. Above: Brown calfskin binding with inlaid 
to design, materials, and medium, she levant and calf letters in lemon yellow and gray, bound so when opened 
abandoned all restrictions. When it suited title, “Ubu Cocu,” is spelled. End papers—yellow papers speckled with gold. 
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her sense of fitness or of fantasy, she was 
capable of incorporating into her com 
positions pink sponge rubber, a broken 
teacup handle, a corset stay, cutouts with 


cellophane see-throughs, sheets of tin foil 


or perforated copper. 

And why not? At that moment Dali 
was tossing nails and tacks into his can- 
vases. On a cover for Minotaure, an 
artistic and literary journal of the day 
Picasso made a sketch of a Minotaur 
which he pasted on corrugated paper to 
gether with assorted bits of ribbon, paper 
lace, and leaves. Today such experiments 
no longer have the power to repel us. We 
have learned to look at them and search 
tor their meaning. 

In point of fact, Mary Reynolds’ de 
vices were simple and symbolic, direct 
as she was herself. We can see from her 
work that she was a strong person. We 
are told that she was warm, hospitable, 
and smiling, that beneath the smile she 
wore the look of a gentle sybil. 

Her sense of design and proportion was 
sound. Specially designed lettering, un 
conventional placement of titles and au 
thors’ names were both arresting and 
pleasant. On the spine of Un Rude Hive 
(A Rugged Winter) she has put a ther- 
mometer, stuck, we presume, at zero. Or 
take the broken-off teacup handle on the 
spine of Saint Glinglin, put there doubt- 
less so that the reader might pick up the 
volume and pour out its contents con 
veniently. What traditionalist would ever 
have thought of cutting up a pair of 
gloves and incorporating them in the 
covers of Les Mains Libres? Or of spread 
ing the author’s name across two volumes 
as in Stendhal (STEN DHAL)? 

A most apt and original binding is 
Ubu Roi by Alfred Jarry, this one de- 
signed by Marcel Duchamp. It is so cut 
out and put together that when it is 
opened the binding itself spells the title, 
“UBU.” Ubu was a creature, fictitious 
and monstrous, created by one who was 
in the forefront of the surrealist move- 
ment. The character, Ubu, was probably 
a projection of the author himself, who 
liked to live in a dark room with owls 
because he loved the shape of their 
beaks. Ubu was written for the theater 
and adapted for Guignol des 4-z Arts 
It became fashionable among the artists 
to use a sort of jargon that grew out of 


Left (top to bottom): “Le Rouge et le blanc” in 
full red levant and “Roman posthume” in full 
vellum, both by Stendhal; “Saint Glinglin,” by 
Raymond Queneau, of green levant with tan 

strip across cover and handle broken from china 
teacup clasped to spine; “Prolégoménes a une éthique 
sans métaphysique, ou Billy, bull-dog et philosophe 
by Pierre de Massot. Full dark gray levant 
binding with title and author's name in 

palladium leaf on black levant panel. 








Jarry’s Ubu, a that everybody 
played at. 

Mary Reynolds bound books for her 
own pleasure and that of her friends. 
She took no commissions. Many of her 
books are inscribed to her by author and 
artist in terms of “tendre hommage” and 
affection. Her own books have been col- 
lected and given to the Art Institute of 
Chicago together with her very consid- 
erable library of books, albums, maga- 
zines, catalogues of exhibitions amassed 
during the 30 years of her life in Paris. 

With the advent of World War II and 
the German occupation, Mary Reynolds 
played a courageous and important role 
in the underground. Although she suf- 
fered great hardship, she finally escaped 
to America. At the war’s end she re 
turned to Paris, but never fully regained 
her health and died there in 1951. 

In a volume called Surrealism & Its 
Affinities, containing a complete cata- 
logue of Mary Reynold’s books and her 
library, Marcel Duchamp has said in a 
preface that: 

“From the time she made her home 
in Paris, Mary Reynolds took part in the 
literary and artistic life which was resur- 
rected in France after having been dor- 
mant for the four of the First 
World War. 


game 


years 


“If the various art movements of 
the beginning of the century, Fauves, 
Cubism, Futurism, which were in full 
activity, were not yet accepted by the 
general public, they received full recog- 
nition immediately after 1918 when new 
forms of rebellion were beginning to 
take shape. 

“Mary Reynolds was an eye-witness of 
the Dadaist manifestations and on the 
birth of Surrealism in 1924 she was 
among the supporters of the new ideas. 
In a close friendship with André Breton, 
Raymond Queneau, Jean Cocteau, James 
Joyce, Alexander Calder, Mir6 and many 
other important figures of the epoch, 
she found the incentive to become an 
artist herself. 

“After the necessary technical 
ing, she produced a number of very orig- 
inal bindings, completely divorced from 
the classical teachings and marked by a 
decidedly surrealistic approach and an 
unpredictable fantasy. 

“The Second World War found Mary 
in Paris, ready to fight, and she fought in 
her brave own way by joining the ranks 
of the ‘Resistance’ in 1941. In 1943 


train- 


she barely escaped the Gestapo by ac- 
tually walking over the Pyrenees into 
Spain. 

“A great figure in her modest ways.” & 
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Below: Black levant binding with 
eray levant onlay (wings) attaching 
metal corset stay to spine. 
Bottom: Binding of boards of 
double thickness, vellum covered 
Black threads stretched across lower 
hoards appear on spine. Threads 
and star, in gold, on lower boards 
show through opening in upper 
hoards. Title in black ink; author's 
name, Cocteau, in gold on spine 





Far left: 


Ten color non-repeat stripe in worsted 


Opposite page: (top) Power produced upholstery 


fabric designed for firm of Rowen, Inc.; 


(bottom) fashion fabric in forest green wool and 


beige fur strips, also for use in interiors. 


by ALICE ADAMS 
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AZALEA THORPE: 


total design 


experience 


1 recent years the enormous growth 
of the woven textile industry has been 
accompanied by an increasing need for 
designer-weavers capable of bridging the 
gap between their own creativity and the 
specifications of mass production. Among 
the group of hand weavers who have 
contended most successfully with the 
requirements of technology, New York 
designer-craftsman Azalea Thorpe is an 
outstanding personality. Not only is her 
work of great beauty and superb design, 
but she has personal vitality, intelligence, 
and the ability to verbalize her design 
experience. 

Azalea Thorpe was born in Peebles, 
Scotland, a town in the heather covered 
hills near the capital city of Edinburgh— 
an area famous for fine textiles. Later, 
after her family had come to this coun- 
try and settled in Michigan, she studied 
for several years under Marianne Stren- 
gell at Cranbrook Academy of Art in 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. Her very 
real interest in the arts—as they relate 
both to the people who value them and 
to the people who produce them—was 
deepened through travel. She feels fortu- 
nate in having had the opportunity dur- 
ing one of her trips to study at the Scot- 
tish Technical Woollen Co!lege in Gala- 
shiels, where the students train in a 
school mill that produces goods for in- 
dustry. 

Talking with Azalea Thorpe, one is 
struck by her willingness and ability to 
consider a subject from every point of 
view, to study an idea thoroughly and 
to communicate her feelings about it. 
When asked whether she thinks that there 
is a loss of freedom when complying with 
certain specifications in industry, she an- 
swered that “the word freedom is a se- 
mantic trap which in reference to weav- 
ing usually suggests the absence of speci- 
fications. But, obviously, specifications 
are always a factor, whether they are im- 
posed by the loom, the materials, or the 
requirements of industry. In this sense, 
freedom is the privilege of determining 
one’s own specifications; however, it is a 
fallacy to assame that creativeness is im- 


plicit in this freedom of choice. Indeed, 
it is very often industry's specification 
sheet that stimulates exciting design solu- 
tions which could not occur otherwise.” 

She feels that the inspiration for a 
weave comes from many sources—‘“from 
a color, from a material, from function, 
or from nature. A stockpile of inspira- 
tion is built from our daily being.” 

In Azalea Thorpe’s studio, the inner 
sanctum of her spacious New York City 
apartment, most of her designs are de- 
veloped on a twelve-harness loom. It is 
during this development that she is closest 
to the material creation of the design and 
during this process that the best solution 
is apt to be found. If the design is in- 
tended for mass production, the solution 
may depend upon knowledge of tech- 
nology in addition to the skills required 
in hand weaving. 

According to Azalea Thorpe, “The 
weaver needs to expand his particular 
talent and relate it to the philosophy of 
mass production, while those who guide 
industry need to be aware of the creative 
process and to understand the conditions 
under which it can function to economic 
advantage.” She feels that most of the 
difficulties encountered in the affiliations 
between craftsmen and industry have 
deep-seated causes, rather than super- 
ficial ones, and are reflective of our time, 
a time in which “cages of specialization 
are our habitats, a time in which soci- 
ology lags so far to the rear of science 
and technology that they are worlds 
apart.” She refers to this as a time “in 
which our comfortable concept of the 
world has been shattered, like an egg- 
shell, and we are as unready as the pre- 
maturely exposed embryo to perceive an 
environment which takes shape and sub- 
stance in new entities and new ethics.” 

Commenting on the designer's rela- 
tionship to this changing environment she 
says, “It is incongruous to view space 
age concepts as farfetched bits of non- 
sense; the problems are profoundly seri- 
ous, and the need for practical solutions 
is immediate. A good example is the 
space-craft project that I heard about 
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which all 
with 
the pilot's suit, which still lacks a satis- 


recently, on information has 


been declassified one exception 
factory solution. Here, the design motiva 
tion is clearly keyed to function—a gar 
ment which will preserve life under cer 
tain stress conditions. However, the solu 
tions depend upon syndromes of knowl- 
edge not heretofore required in the field 
We the 


bility of this problem: on the basis of its 


ol 


design may reject responsi- 
being more a matter of science than de- 
sign, but to do so is tantamount to rele- 
gating ourselves, as designers, to a cus- 
tom-made dark age.” Azalea Thorpe feels 
that the designer who wishes to relate 
meaningfully to his environment, whether 
it be earth machines 
machines machines at 
develop that 
enough to encompass his environment 

Azalea Thorpe has been particularly 
inventive in experimenting with synthetic 
fibers, some of which lack the initial in- 
gratiating quality of the natural 
This does not mean that she prefers one 
the both with 
equal competence, but she feels—and this 
is her basic approach—‘“that no material 
should be slighted, but selected for use 
in terms of own acteristics.’ 
Working with a monofilament Saran, a 
synthetic fiber whose use in fabrics has 
heretofore been extremely banal, Azalea 
Thorpe has developed various samples 
of a transparent acoustic grill cloth for 
Employing a Saran 
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Below: (left) Hand-woven drapery fabric of 
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wool, rayon, and cotton with burlap strips 
of mixed fibers interwoven with red leather strips 


warp with a Saran and rayon filling in 
one, Saran and linen in another, she has 
come up with a fabric of exceptional 
dignity and fabric 
which has a three-dimensional quality, 
that and is 
practical in upkeep because the filling 


sophistication—a 


shows color unobtrusively, 
yarn is covered with a protective Saran 
face. This fabric, designed within the 
limitations of specified materials, colors, 
and equipment, fulfills its primary func- 
tion: a covering which will permit the 
undistorted transmission of sound 

Not all of Azalea Thorpe’s weaving is 
the exigencies of the 
loom, however. A fanciful hand-woven 
yardage of dark green wool is interwoven 
with strips of shaggy tan fur. Short-hair 
fur strips give a certain opulence to sev 
eral other soft coating fabrics. She 
also designed many striking rug weaves 
drapery and casement 


geared to power 


has 


and successful 


fabrics 

Azalea Thorpe’s experience has equip- 
oo 
ped her exceptionally well for recent 


work with Jack Lenor Larsen and Rus- 
sel Wright on a technical assistance pro- 
gram for the International Cooperation 
Administration. She also plays a 
part in the craft world, having been 
invited to jury many exhibitions and to 
participate in the National Conferences 
of American Craftsmen. An interest in 
education stems from several years of 
teaching at Cranbrook, at Haystack 
School of Crafts in Maine, and at the 
Fashion Institute of Technology in New 


vital 


(right) 


York City. Apropos of this interest, she 
was invited to discuss weaving recently 
on the program “Adventures In Art,” a 
television presented under the 
aegis of the New York State Education 
Department. Her work has been shown in 
museums and in_ other’ exhibitions 
throughout the U.S.A., and she was one 
of the craftsmen whose work was sent to 
the Brussels World’s Fair. She is repre- 
sented in the United States Information 
Service exhibit which is currently cir- 
culating in Europe. Azalea Thorpe’s most 
recent project, a book about weaving and 
design written in collaboration with Jack 
Lenor Larsen, will definitely be worth 
watching for. It is scheduled for publica- 
tion this year by Chilton Company of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Azalea Thorpe is a designer who uses 
each fiber in its most eloquent terms and 
achieves a kind of classic rightness. Good 
color is a logical result of good design 
in her work because color is not only a 
property of the individual fiber but de- 
pends, finally, on the total construction of 
the fabric. She sums up her approach to 
weaving with this basic statement: “Noth- 
ing stands alone in weaving—whether it 
is yarn, equipment, technique, or color 
Each one of them relates to the other 
and all of them to the end result. Just 
so—nothing stands alone in the universe, 
but is related to a total order.” With as 
deep-rooted a concept of creativity 
this, the road ahead should be an open 
way for a fascinating journey © 
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Composition, 30” x 18", 
of metal stampings 
imbedded in grout with 
Venetian glass, keys, 

a watch spring, and 
other pieces of metal 
Opposite page: (top) 
Mosaic, 23” x 14" 

of weathered plywood 
and Japanese gift 
boxes in grays and browns; 
(bottom) mosaic 
composition, 40" x 34”, 
of weathered wooden 
parts of an airplane 

and tile. 





GLEN MICHAELS’ 
FOUND OBJECT 
MOSAICS 


by MARION HOLDEN BEMIS 


As we went to press, word came that 
Glen Michaels and architect Alan Rider 
were one of five teams winning finalist 
positions in the $250,000 Civic Center 
Fountain competition being held by the 
city of Seattle, Washington, in conjunc- 
tion with its 1962 space age world's fair. 


RINTERS’ regiets, baroque tragments 

of an old dresser, smooth stones, test 
tiles, charred construction paper, weath- 
ered shingles from an old stable, rusty 
keys, Japanese gift boxes, broken glass 
from a roadside telephone booth—these 
and other oddments are some of the 
materials which Michigan craftsman 
Glen Michaels incorporates into his 
unique mosaic compositions. 

All of them appeal instantly to the 
tactile sense, are subtle in color, and oc- 
casionally suggest the sound of the tide 
on a rocky shore. Michaels insists that he 
is not interested in junk per se, but in the 
texture and color values achieved by 
combining disparate elements; his ap- 
proach to its use is the exact opposite of 
the late Dada school, which used it 
sloppily, bitterly, with apparent intent to 
defeat and ridicule the beautiful. 

When Michaels begins to work, he 
gathers an assortment of materials, push- 
es them around, chooses, removes, adds, 
subtracts, until a composition “begins 
to grow in all directions and eventually 
defines its own space.” When he is satis- 
fied with the gradation of color and 
form, he carefully glues each piece into 
place, using special adhesives which are 
effective with stone, glass, paper, wood, 
and metal. After the adhesives harden, 
the hanging is framed in metal, wood, 
or whatever material seems appropriate. 

One hanging is contrived entirely of 
printers’ reglets which vary in width, 
color, and length and have the smooth 
precision of wood that has been finely 
machined; another combines old keys 
with sandblasted marble; in another. 
delicate wood struts from an airplane 
form a design with gray and white tiles. 

All these mosaic constructions have 
what a colleague of Michaels calls “archi- 
tectural discipline applied in a happy, 
full-mannered fashion to create a beau- 
tiful object.” The same friend also de- 
scribed visiting a crumbling Victorian 
mansion with Michaels last year, when 
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4d hove Michaels at work on # x 5S pan 
section of 46’ mural in tile, pebbles, and metal 
aic, 39” x 20”, of sandblasted marble and metal. 

Below and opposite page: Detail of murai 
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Michaels’ enthusiasm for old stuff so 
intrigued the caretaker that he took the 
two men to his rooms to show them 
more. The result: at the end of their 
visit Michaels walked away with his arms 
full of antique gifts. 

It is this enthusiasm, plus his indi- 
vidual, fresh way of looking at things, 
that make Michaels so successful as 
supervisor of the Young People’s Art 
Center at Cranbrook Academy of Art, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, sponsored 
by the Junior League of Birmingham 
and Cranbrook Galleries. Children from 
the vicinity between the ages of eight 
and seventeen attend after-school classes 
one day a week with their own age 
group. They work with many types of 
materials, always attaining, under Mi- 
chaels’ guidance, spontaneous results 
and often turning out remarkable objects 

Glen Michaels grew up in Spokane, 
Washington, attended the University of 
Washington in Seattle, also Eastern 
Washington Co!lege of Education. In 
1950 he matriculated at Yale University 


Blue-gray weathered plywood mural construction, 10” 1/0” in the School of Music, where he spent 


two years. During this period he was 
also drawing and painting, and in 1952 
his book of cartoons. Oh—You're a Mu- 
sician, a collect‘on of illustrated musical 
clichés, was published in Boston by the 
Loomis Company and endorsed by such 
luminaries as Victor Borge, Paul Hinde- 
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Right: Mural, 38 x 13” 

»f printers’ reglets and tiles 
Below: Mosaic construction, 
77” x 18". of buff-colored tile 
pieces adhered at different 
angles to reflect 

diflerine qualities of light 
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mith, Dr. Quincy Porter, Mary Petty, 
and Alan Dunn. The original cartoons 
were exhibited at Yale during a Com- 
posers’ International Symposium. 

Although he is an excellent musician 

a pianist (a talent he uses to enliven the 
children’s classes at Cranbrook )—he 
eventually decided that his real interest 
lay in the visual arts, and he entered 
Cranbrook in the fall of 1957 as a candi- 
date for an M.F.A. degree in painting, 
with ceramics as a minor. Here work 
with paint and clay led, finally, to experi- 
ments with what he now cals his “de- 
lectable junk.” 

His first New York exhibition was 
held in October, 1960, at the Bertha 
Schaefer Gallery, which now carries his 
work. He also shows at the Little Gallery 
in Birmingham, Michigan, and some- 
times with the Annual Exhibition of 
Michigan Artists at the Detroit Institute 
of Arts. 

Last summer he was fortunate enough 
to be able to spend two months in Japan. 
In fact, it was architect Minoru Yama- 
saki who urged him to go and to study 
Japanese gardens as inspiration for car- 
rying his ideas into larger space. Mi- 
chaels stayed with Japanese families in 
Tokyo and in Kyoto, lived at Shinju-an 
Temple, one in a group of Zen Buddhist 
temples called Daitokuji. Although he 
has not, like many young artists, be- 
come a Zen-Buddhist, he found the pace 
of temple life refreshing and renewing 

“Members of the Temple rise early 
about 5:30,” he says, “and are busy all 
day. There is a serene quality about the 
ritual sweeping of moss and cleaning of 
sand. There is also time for contempla- 
tion.” Glen found it easy to work in his 
rooms there, which were once part of 
an Imperial Palace. When he left, the 
monks gave him a sayonara party, serv- 
ing Western food in his honor. 

Michaels is now back at Cranbrook, 
supervising the Young People’s Art 
Center for a third year and doing his 
own work in an off-campus studio where 
he and his bride of last November live 
His current project, one fulfilling a 
two-year desire to work on a large scale, 
is a four-foot by five-foot panel which 
will eventually be part of a 46-foot-long 
architectural mural. To date, he has used 
in its composition sewer pipe fragments, 
a rusty chain, pebbles, tile, Roman mar- 
ble, broken buttons, assorted pieces of 
metal, and old bone. He hopes the work 
will be commissioned for a building in 
Hawaii, and, if so, should be the intro- 
duction to a new and exciting field for 
the ingenious and very special talents 
of this young American craftsman. & 





Right: Philadelphia Museum 
College of Art “Design 
Award” in gold plated 

sterling on rosewood. 
Far right: Sterling silver 
cufflinks designed as 
Production pieces. 


JEWELRY OF OLAF SKOOGFORS 


by GERTRUDE BENSON 


WEDISH-BORN Philadelphia silversmith 

Olaf Skoogfors is, like all artist-crafts- 
men, alert to many influences: his own 
craft-oriented, utilitarian Swedish past; 
his design training at the Philadelphia 
Museum College of Art and the School 
for American Craftsmen in Rochester, 
New York; his broad interest in all of 
the arts; and, above these, his search for 
something completely his own—combin- 
ing free-flowing, sculptured rhythms with 
sound, purposeful techniques. 

Born in a backwoods iron center in 
Sweden in 1930, he began shuttling back 
and forth to the U.S.A. in 1934. His 
early memories of rugged forests, “with 
living never easy,” predisposed him to 
follow in his father’s footsteps and train 
for engineering. However, after a year 
in the Swedish lake country, he became 
restless working as a mechanical drafts- 
man. “The boring job of drafting was, 
nevertheless, good hard training in pre- 
cision drawing and planning,” he recalls. 

“I Kept wanting to design something 
useful,” he explains. “I wanted to work 
with my hands, to make something I 
could see and hold. After moving to 
Philadelphia, I found my most satisfac- 
tory outlet in the silver department at 
the Museum College of Art. At first I 


worked with forms constructed out of 
wire and sheet metal, but I found I had 
to be as much concerned with the me- 
chanical means of achieving a design as 
with the design itself. I found mryselt 
turning more often to the freer, more 
sculptural approach possible when work- 
ing with wax models.” 

At the Museum College he concen- 
trated on jewelry; in Rochester, at the 
School for American Craftsmen, he de- 
veloped an appreciation of the problems 
involved in designing hollow ware and 
profited from spending two years in a 
craft-conscious community. Such silver- 
smiths as Hans Christensen, the numer- 
ous associates of Shop One— including 
Ronald Pearson and Jack Prip—were “all 
terrifically competent, and I learned a 
lot from them,” Skoogfors states. “The 
Radakoviches, particularly, who are now 
in California, had a somewhat radical 
approach to jewelry and started a snow- 
balling trend toward the more sculptural 
treatment.” 

Skoogfors’ apartment, in an old sec- 
tion of Philadelphia, reflects the interests 
of both the artist and the engineer. “My 
wife, Judy, is the color specialist,” Skoog- 
fors states, paying tribute to the subtle 
interweavings of color in the decoration. 
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Left (top to bottom): 14K yellow 
gold ring with‘ pearl; sterling 
cufflinks; earring in sterline 


sterling Siamese cat pin 


Right (top to bottom): Martini 
pitcher, 10" high, and mixer in silver 
flatware pattern accepted by the 

1960 International Silver Company 


flatware competition 





Daughter of a member of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, his wife is also a graduate 
of the Philadelphia Museum Coliege of 
Art. She now is a practicing fashion illus- 
trator, and they are both on the faculty 
of their alma mater 

In Skoogfors’ jewelry, which is at its 
best when he is creating unstereotyped, 
rhythmic forms, both the constructed and 
cast techniques work for him, each in its 
own In a sculptured form, where 
luminosity and the play of light are im- 
reflective, polished 


way 


portant, he prefers 
surfaces; when the planes are flat, he 
prefers a subdued finish. A Siamese cat 
pin, for instance, sawed out of sheet 
metal and constructed in layers, has been 
given a butler’s finish with a slight direc- 
tional scratch for a quiet, warm quality 

Interestingly, a cast piece can some- 
In a man’s gold 
the slightly 
illusion, in 


times look constructed 


ring, straight lines around 


curving create the 
Skoogfors’ words, “that the stone is mere- 


A gold and 


agate 
ly resting on the setting.” 
pearl ring made from a wax model 
achieves an illusory quality by concealing 
the other hand, a con- 
hidden 


also 


its supports. On 


hollow bracelet, with a 


structed 
joint and catch, undulates from a wide to 
a narrow and then from 


wide form in a smooth flow, giving the 


a narrow to a 


appearance of perhaps being a cast piece 
Keenly the functional relation- 
ship of human body, 
Skoogfors does not permit himself to be 
technique, but tries to 


aware of 


jewelry to the 


forced into any 


the method which grows out 


work with 


of the material and the concept, after a 
series Of preliminary sketches 
Many of his forms suggest close ob- 


servation of plants, leaves, trees. In his 


pendants he sometimes encloses a beryl, 
that the 
Che stone is held 


coral, or pearl in such a way 
setting suggests a pod 
by slender prongs, freeing the silver for 
a play of planes and light 

In his pillboxes, he uses a variety of 
sawing, superimpos- 


techniques: piercing, 


ing shapes on oxidized backgrounds 
When his designs are too illustrative or 
too tightly geometric—as in some of his 
boxes, pins, and pendants—he dilutes the 
poetry that distinguishes his best work, 
like the silver 
major award presentations at the Phila- 


sparkling 


star commissioned for all 


delphia Museum College—a 
form cast in five parts and then assembled 

His tie tacks are delightful cast im- 
pressions of sea urchins. “I was as much 
interested in the casting process as in 
getting an undersea look,” he states. He 
wax process for one-of-a- 


uses the lost 


kind pieces and rubber molds made in 
Providence, Rhode Island, for production 
pieces, like his earrings, which he designs 
for maximum reflection and glitter. In 
them, he likes the mobile effect of deli- 
cate forms, free to move: an attenuated 
drop, a circle of slender stems, an elon- 
gated triangle with an ivory or pearl in- 
sert. His bracelets are mostly one-of-a- 
kind and costly, and his free-form pins, 
like his star, are Skoogfors at his best. 
His production pieces run in price from 
five to 30 dollars; his special orders have, 
of course, a wide price range. 

In his hollow ware, his preference for 
simplicity stands him in good stead. There 
is an elegant grace in his martini pitcher 
with an engraved interwoven design 
around the neck; a seven stemmed can- 
delabrum has a flower-like charm. A per- 
fectionist, Skoogfors will spend hours trv- 
ing different shapes—for a rosewood 
finial, for instance, to adorn a coffee pot 
or cigarette box. His sterling flatware 
created for the competition sponsored by 
the International Silver Company and 
the Museum of Contemporary Crafts in 
New York City CRAFT HORIZONS, 
September/October 1960) reflects the 


( S€¢ 
efforts of a meticulous craftsman in its 
graceful, diversified curves 

Skoogfors began collecting awards and 
purchase prizes in 1951. The Philadel- 
phia Art Alliance gave him a one-man 
show earlier this year. Examples of his 
exhibition 
organized by the 


work are now on tour in an 
of American 
United States Information Service 


“It is so easy,” he points out, “work- 


crafts 


ing alone in a shop, to get engrossed in 
a single point of view. Teaching clarifies 
and helps evaluate one’s concepts and 
feelings. Students, because they all solve 
their 
much as you give them.” 

Skoogfors reads widely 


problems differently, give you as 
sociology, an- 


thropology, astronomy. Classical music 
nourishes him constantly, so do museums 
He collects beautiful tools 
(“someday they'll come in handy”), ham- 


all sizes, shapes, and balances, 


“useless” 


mers of 
old scythes, dental tools, antique scales, 
abalone shells, tigereyes, beryls, agates, 
pieces of cocabola and rosewood, bottles 
and ceramics He photographs with 
skill 

idealistic and involved in humanitarian 
concepts, “it all boils down to a belief 
in man and faith in his future. We be- 
lieve, Judy and I, that man will outlive, 
outthink, This 
spirit is perhaps best communicated by 


his star. 


ferns, swamps, and landscapes. 


outact any emergency 


Below (top to bottom): Pendant in 
sterling silver and 14K yellow 

gold with pearl, currently touring 
Europe in an exhibition 

of American crafts under the 
aegis of U.S1.S.; pendant 

in 14K yellow gold and sterling; 
earrings, 244" long, in sterling. 





The Heritage 
of Crete and Mycenae 


S inc: discovery in the 1870's of the treasures 
at Mycenae, the home of Agamemnon, and Sir Arthur Evans’ 
excavations toward the turn of the century 
at the Palace of Minos in Crete, the spectacular 
esthetic achievements of Bronze Age Greece 
have continued to excite our interest and imagination. 
In several respects two contrasting cultures 
one flourishing on the island of Crete 
and the other developing on the mainland of Greece 
the Cretan culture was the oldest, originating 
around 2800 B.C. and lasting until 1100 B.C. 
Minoan Crete had no warriors but, as a self-contained 
geographic and economic unit at the center 
of the eastern Mediterranean, was able to prosper 
through trade to all parts of the Eastern world. The island 
was rich and fertile, and the Minoan, living for the present, 
provided himself with artistically fashioned 
furnishings, using clay, stone, and bronze as materials 
The Mycenaean, in contrast, developing over a millennium 
later than the Minoan, collected riches not for his 
pleasure on earth but, like the Egyptian, to take 
with him to the other world. Mycenaean warriors, 
in fact, often allied with the Egyptian army, were 
paid with fabulous amounts of gold which they 
carried to their homeland and wrought into 
ornaments, jewelry, beakers, cups, decorated weapons 
In the 16th century B.C. the mainland Greeks 
first came into serious contact with Cretan culture when their 
warriors were carried to Egypt by Minoan 
boats; thus began a peaceful relationship which 
lasted until both cultures expired. 
Recently published by Harry Abrams of 
New York City is a comprehensive volume entitled 
Crete and Mycenae, with photographs by Max Hirmer 
The reproductions on these pages are selected 
from the more than 400 in the book and are a small 
representation of the earliest true civilization in Europe. 


Female idol in clay, 26" high, with movable legs, on her 
head the horns of consecration. Dated about 1100-1000 B.C 
figure was found in a sanctuary on Mt. Dikte in Crete 





Rhivion in the form of a head, 6” high, from 


Left (top to bottom) 
the Palace of Phaistos in Crete, dated about 1400-1100 B.C. or a little 
earlier, with head characterized by low forehead, high-set nose 

stipling which suggest sideboards and beard; bell-shaped cult object 

with horns, 3” high, on which human face is painted, dated 1700-1550 B« 
clay head from Crete, about 3” high, dated 1400-1100 B.C 

4bove: Clay rhyton with a goat's head, 11” high, from Crete, 

dated about 1530 B.C. The piece, with painted decoration, is unusual 


for the number of handles, one of which is formed by the goat's horns 








Facing page: Clay cult vase from 

Crete, 4/2" high, in the form 
of three doves, dated 2200-2000 B.A 

{ithough of superb form, 

the clay is not well fired, and 

there are traces of black paint 

Right (top to bottom) 

So-called “teapot” from Crete 
high dated about 2500 BA 

an innovation of oriental 

in with fire-mottled decoration 

painted decoration on spout 

gold signet rine from erave 

robbers’ hoards re-buried in 

Mycenaean times at Tiryns 
shown two times actual size 

in the heavens are sun 

moon, and four ears of corn 


hile on earth is a eoddess and 


four demons, perhaps depicting the 


month in which thirsty Argos and 
her cornfields long for rain 
rock crystal dish in the form of a 

duck, 5” lone. from erave 


it Mycenae, dated 1580 1425 Ba 











Facing page: (far left) Clay goddess 
8” high, from Shrine of Double Axes 
in Crete, dated 1400-1100 B.C.; 

(top) narrow-necked jug, 19” high, 
from Crete, probably a cult 

vase, with unusual relief and red 
painted decoration in papyrus and 
nautilus patterns, dated about 1400 B«& 
(bottom) clay model of a small shrine, 
844" high, from central Crete, 

dated 1100-1000 B.C. At the front is 
an opening, which can be closed 

with a removable door, revealing a 
goddess. Two men and a quadruped are 
looking in at her from on top of 

the roof. Many myths tell of a goddess 
kidnapped by her two companions 

or freed by her two brothers; some 
such story may lie behind this scene 
Left: Three-legged rhyton 

decorated with two stag’s heads and 

a bull's head, 842” high, from early 
Mycenaean tomb, dated 1580-1500 
Below left: Ivory figure of a 

goddess seated on a rock, from 
Mycenae, about 3” high, 

dated 1580-1425 BA 


Below right: Clay pan with incised 


decoration, from Crete, 442” in 


diameter, dated 2500-2000 B.C. 





Left: Two views of clay 

figure of a praying woman about 
10” high, from Crete, 

dated 2000-1850 B.C 

Below: Clay rhyton in the form of 
a bust, 612" high, from Crete 
dated 2200-2000 B.C. White 

paint on the object led its 
discoverer to call the figure 

female. The features, slight breast 
like nipples, and headdress 
suggest, however, that 

this cannot be true 

Opposite page: Clay flask 
decorated with octopuses, 11” high 
from Crete, dated about 1500 BA 
one of the most ambitious 
examples of the “marine style 
developed by East Cretan artists 








PETER OSTUNI: 
“use old materials in a new way” 


by PRISCILLA GINSBERG 








Facing page: Vitreous enamel 
on copper panel, 48” x 48” 
Right: Section of mural 

at Macy's Dutch Treat 
Restaurant, N.Y .C., composed 
of granulated dry enamels 
built up in layers on 

white background, 120’ x 30° 


HE Palace Hotel is a cherished San 

Francisco institution. Its elegance has 
a robust manrer that San Franciscans 
jealously defend as reminiscent of the 
days when Leland Stanford brought his 
buxom and tongue-tied wife there to 
meet the arbitrators of San Francisco's 
gold-laced society of a century ago. 

It was, therefore, a double responsi- 
bility for New York architectural artist 
Peter Ostuni to meet San Francisco's 
sophisticated art eye and nostalgic de- 
mands when he was commissioned to 


execute wall panels for the Palace Hotel’s 


Tudor Bar. But one day last August, 
when the six panels—a spectacular splash 
of plastic colors across a surface 36 feet 
by ten feet—were installed, Ostuni passed, 
literally, with flying colors 

The installation marked the comple- 
tion of eleven major commissions for 
murals in plastics, glass, and enamels for 
Ostuni, and also his tenth anniversary 
Anniversary, because ten years before he 
was an artist who had gone for nineteen 
years without earning a penny in his 
profession, surviving as a seaman, camp 
counselor, worker on construction crews 

any job that was temporary. For those 
nineteen years he had worked almost 
exclusively in oils. In 1949, with charac- 
teristic decisiveness and vigor, he bent 
his efforts to the materials that combine 
with architecture—glass, enamels, plas- 
tics. In the ten intervening years, he has 
established himself as an exciting au- 
thority and researcher in these media, 
and brought significant changes in their 
use and techniques. 

Three major reasons account for his 
turn of fortune and medium. In Europe 
he investigated the idea of mosaics con 
structed with ceramic blocks. “This is 
because my painting form was essential- 
ly a reduction to small areas of colo 
resembling a mosaic.” 

As he tramped through five centuries 


Left (top to bottom): 
Two transparent laminated 
glass walls, seen one 
through the other 
dividing two related 
rooms at Prudential 

Life Insurance Company) 
huilding, Newark (N J.) 
in subdued colors, each 
wall ¥ x 24’ 

abstract enamel wall 
panels, 7’ x 10° (left) 
and 7’ x 6’, 

at U.S. National Bank 
of Denver (Colo.) 

four of six plastic 

wall panels depicting 
Henry VIII's wives 

36’ x 10°, at Tudor Bar 
of Palace Hotel in 


San Francisco (Calif 





of European art in endless museums, he 


became more and more disenchanted 


with painting as a contemporary art me- 
dium; It lacked affinity with the 
rials of architecture; paintings could be 


mate- 


scratched, had to be cleaned and guarded 
Art should be where people live and see 
it, out of the preciousness of museums 
Gradually Ostuni gravitated toward archi- 
tectural the materials that 
forces with brass, steel, aluminum 

As 
the obstinacy of new materials. Since he 
thinks 
as a social irritant, he expected his mate- 
“Use old 
materials in a new 
that people are unaccustomed to seeing 
as an art medium.” 

Unlike a craftsman who all 
about a material before using it, Ostuni 
simply starts to play with it. “I live with 
it, sleep with it, love it, hate it, get to 
know it until it becomes what I want it 
instance, I detest commercial 
its surface, its terrible color. The 
first thing, | beat it up, destroy its sur- 


art and join 


an artist, he was fascinated with 


be function of an artist is to act 


rials to subserve his purpose 


new way ones 


learns 


to. For 


plastic 


face.” 
With buoyant enthusiasm 
gestures he describes his materials 


and lavish 


Glass: “As an artist, | am concerned 
with light, and where | can get that, | 
will work. Glass, of course, is best. It has 
permanence, brilliance, brittleness, fragil- 
It has a cut, rigid precision. But it 
also has a containment, a limitation with 
wanted to 


ity 


lead. I couldn't stand it 
eliminate the black line, to bud the glass 
together. I was told it was impossible 

I began to experiment with every whacky 
possibility. I fired five hundred, six hun- 
dred test pieces of glass, trying to fuse 
colors. Each fired beautifully in the kiln, 
then cracked when it cooled because of 
different coefficients of expansion. Then, 
at last, using flux and copper ribbons, 
I got one piece, a foot square, with 40 
One panel 
around 


has 


changes of fused color 
made of six such sections went 
the exhibition. Nobody 
ever commissioned a job like this 
the Catholic Archdiocese of New York 
was interested but wouldn't touch it un- 


country on 


less there was an actual window in use 


36 


produced by 


by Virginia Frankel Studios. 12” x 


So With a shrug, he dismissed his 
disappointment 

Plastics: “Direct sunlight will bleach 
colored plastics, but they are elastic, have 
are 
excellent the 
thinness of plastics, in one area I can 


an enormous color versatility and 


for interiors. Because of 
get an infinite variation of color by lam- 
inating sheet upon sheet; in stained glass 
two or three thicknesses are about maxi- 
mum. Plastics allow me greater latitude, 
more fluidity than glass. But the trick 
here is the adhesives. Each has a differ- 
ent property; you must make that prop- 
erty work for you. Adhesives are under- 
tremendous revolution. An 
use of these new dis- 


going a 
artist must make 
coveries.” 
Enamels: “I simply didn’t have a kiln 
big enough, so had to fire in the open 
with my acetylene torch or Bunsen 
burner. I lose a lot of heat in the open, 
but then I have found I can use the torch 
creatively get different colors from 
different temperatures—from a deep gold 
to deep blue from the same enamel. This 
requires an absolute knowledge of en- 
amels and their heats, and I don’t mean 
by a chart, but by the color of the heat 
blood red, white-hot. 
was forced to fire my 


cherry red, 

“Also, | 
in pieces, which is the simplest, most 
kind to 
large murals, the work had to be done 
techniaue. To 
when it 
which I 


work 


basic of enameling; execute 


in sections, a mosic-like 
overcome the copper curling 
cooled, I used thinner copper 
pressed into a glue that dried immedi- 
ately with heat, and therefore had flat 
pieces which would fit in a mosaic form.” 

To understand why, as a painter, he 
is able to turn to other media and tools 
“do battle with them,” 
it is necessary to understand his nineteen 


and, in his words, 
years as an oil painter. He dismisses the 
hardships painfully. “I painted 
a therapeutic novel which I never fin- 
ished. | was miserable 
driven. But I learned 
live on nothing, and when you 


wrote 


isolated 
I learned one can 
know 
that, there is no security you need in the 
world.” 
Ostuni is vigorous, direct, and, at the 
same time, has a compelling sensitivity 


Opposite page: Wall tiles for interior 

and exterior use designed by Peter Ostuni, 
Albra Cold Process Ceramic, and distributed 
12” x % to %” 
deep, weighing approximately 2 to 3 pounds 
per square foot. Matt-finished in 

colors of white, sand, dark brown, gray, beige 
ochre, moss green, and black 


in his face. His intense need for solitude 
and bursting life is reflected in his two 
studios—one on Manhattan's lower east 
side, and one in the country, near War- 
wick, New York. 

“It doesn’t really matter where | work. 
| hardly speak 500 words a year with 
other artists. But New York? You hate 
it or you love it. It is not a city you can 
remain neutral about. If you make it 
here, think you make it any- 
where—this is the And he 
laughed dryly, “It is also where the com- 
missions are handed out.” 

Sixty miles up the Hudson, Ostuni re- 
treats—“At most I can take ten days of 
it alone’”—to his country studio, a stone 
and chestnut-lumber hill house which he 
built as he creates: by innovation, change, 
sudden inspiration, and no fixed plan. He 
began with a stone silo foundation and he 


you can 


loadstone.” 


says, “Someday I will write an article 
on doing over an old stone wall, which 


will begin ‘Dynamite it! 

Son of an Italian watchmaker, Ostuni 
grew up in the Bronx in the midst of a 
volatile, bombastic family of aunts, cous- 
After a year’s engineering 
course at Cooper Union, three years 
of odd jobs during the Depression, he 
decided, quite arbitrarily, that art was 
his work, and back he went to Cooper 
Union. 

Four years later—in 1936—he grad- 
uated with a first prize for painting and 
his teacher’s admonition: “Pete, remem- 
ber this: you go from being a 
good student to being just another lousy 


ins, uncles. 


now 


artist.” 

The most important lesson his trip to 
Europe taught him was to be liberated 
from the need to go to Europe. After 
eighteen months there, he decided that 
Italy and France were static. “America 
has the future there are 50 times 
more opportunities for scope, aliveness, 
hope in this country. An artist feels this. 
If there is a renaissance in art, it is here 
in America.” 

In 1951, ten years ago, he walked into 
the United States Lines offices with crayon 
rubbings done in Parisian cafes, and 
walked out with his first commission—for 
nine thousand dollars. a 
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ARTS IN ARCHITECTURE: 


the vista on Fifth Avenue 
by ROBERT SOWERS 


ww" happens when some image or 

object is brought into a fixed and 
formal relationship with architecture? 
Like in marriage, compatibility becomes 
a touchstone of success. 

But nowadays the architectural artist 
is often called upon to wed his works 
to settings that are not even architecture 
at all—or, at any rate, settings that are 
both less and more than particular build- 
ings. I have in mind the lobbies and 
show windows of office buildings, banks, 
and the like, that line the streets of our 
major metropolitan business centers. 
However excellent the buildings may be 
that lie behind and above some of these 
street fronts, street fronts they remain in 
sum and substance as far as the busy 
pedestrian is concerned. He passes too 
close to such buildings to see them, so 
that with the rare exception of the one 
that is set back or commands a whole 
block front, all are reduced to one story 
and all finally dissolve into the colorful 
flow of the avenue itself. In fact, as 
someone once observed, our city streets 
are really interiors of a special kind— 
urban interiors; and it is not unusual for 
one of them to have, like Fifth Avenue 
in New York City, an overall character 
quite as definite as any of the elements 
that comprise it. 

Top to bottom: 30-ton Mosler How then, to get back to the practical 


Trust een aa a's Oe problem, can the architectural artist ad- 
by Gyorgy Kepes at KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines ticket 
offices panels of copper, 

brass, and nickel fused to 
steel by Harry Bertoia at 
Manufacturers Trust Company; 
sand-cast bas-relief 

by Constantino Nivola at 
Olivetti showroom; “Atlas,” 

45° high, by Lee Lawrie 

at Rockefeller Center. 

Far right and opposite page 
Frieze af figures by William 
King at Bankers Trust Company 





dress himself to such a diffuse setting? 
Fifth Avenue has acquired three out- 
Standing answers to this question—all 
of them radically different—in the past 
few years. 

The first of these, to take them in 
the order of their appearance, has in 
the five or six years of its existence be- 
come something of a new landmark on 
the Avenue: the magnificent safe door of 
the Manufacturers Trust Company at 
43rd Street. Though it is a piece of in- 
dustrial art, the conspicuous placement 
of it just inside the Fifth Avenue show 
window converts it into a graphic symbol 
of its own function that is in the ancient 
tradition of shop signs—the mortar and 
pestle of the apothecary, the optician’s 
giant eyes, and so on—a tradition that 
must go back to the beginning of cities 
themselves. In such rare instances as this, 
when the machine-made object really 
does seem to express itself, 1 am quite 
prepared to regard it as a marvelous 
piece of “craftsmanship,” to note its 
“sculpturesque” refinements, and ignore 
the consequences. 

The second work I have in mind is 
as indisputably personal as the first is 
impersonal: the frieze of figures that 
William King has created for the Bank- 
ers Trust Company on the east side of 
the Avenue at 44th Street. King is easily 
and naturally a sculptor and draftsman 
of the human figure, and not merely of 
the human figure but of very specific 
human characters. In the 37 bronze and 
walnut and graffito figures of his frieze 
are the echoes of many particular peo- 
ple. But the real point of what he has 
done, so far as our practical problem is 
concerned, is this: he has depicted the 
pedestrian public to itself. 

My third example is the pierced, illu- 
minated wall of the new KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines office on the corner of 


49th Street, designed by Gyorgy Kepes. 
| have always had my doubts about the 
suitability of stained glass as a medium 
for the street front milieu 
the very limited amounts of natural light 
normally available there in the way that 
stained glass needs it. There is no doubt 
in my mind that daylight is by far the most 
superier light source for stained glass, 
and I hold the unshakable conviction 
that “He who imitates by tour de force 
what comes naturally elsewhere is lost.” 
The secret of Kepes’ success with the 
KLM wall is that although he has used 
stained glass among other things in it, it 
is not, nor does it pretend to be, a stained 
glass wall at all. And the light behind 
it, far from trying to be fake daylight 
is artificial with a delightful vengeance 
There are what appear to be crinkled 
sheets of aluminum foil behind some of 
the glass, suspended so that they move 
slightly, and this makes for a marvelous 
shimmering effect in a large rose-colored 
“sun” of slab glass. Out of the basic 
matt black surface of the wall a whole 
new pattern of lights will suddenly ap- 
pear as a new circuit comes into play. 
Thus the theme of air travel, of aerial 
routes and night flight over the city, is 
easily and gaily evoked in this mural 
which dominates an otherwise nicely un- 
derplayed interior. 

The problem with two other 
that ought not to be ignored in any dis- 
cussion of art on Fifth Avenue lies at 
least partially in their being indoors 
when they ought to be outdoors. I am 
thinking of Harry Bertoia’s 70-foot by 
16-foot brazed metal screen on the sec- 
ond floor of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company, and Constantino Nivola’s 
sand-cast bas-relief for the Olivetti show- 
room between 47th and 48th Streets. 

To me there is a kind of Alexandrian 
titillation involved in imposing the large 


because of 


works 


scale textures and stains of Bertoias 
brazed metal (however apt these mignt 
conceivably be elsewhere) upon a cool 
corporation interior such as the bank's. 
What is being evoked here, one might 
well ask: the apocalyptic rain of gold 
from heaven? That this particular in- 
terior seems to need the guts of Bertoia’s 
frieze is to me more of a reflection on 
the interior than upon the frieze. 
Though not in the same way techni- 
cally, I believe that bas-relief wants 
daylight as much as stained glass does. 
After all is said and done, what other 
source of light can even approach mov- 
ing sunlight in revealing to us the nu- 
ances of a relief? If not literally a medi- 
terranean art, therefore, 1 am tempted to 
regard bas-relief as at least essentially 
an outdoor medium. But the Olivetti 
people not only insisted on bringing 
Nivola’s work indoors, they had at their 
disposal only a very modest interior to 
begin with; in it the monumental too 
readily becomes the Gargantua, and 
Nivola’s technique, like Bertoia’s in the 
bank, is texturally overscaled for its set- 
ting. In contrast to these two more re- 
cent and adventurous efforts, how easily 
such old, familiar, and not very exciting 
work horses as the “Atlas” and the 
“Prometheus” in Rockefeller Center 
manage to look, in their classic settings, 


almost like they deserved them. 

As an added note, the writer would 
like to point out that he recently came 
across an article in which readers of this 
column will be interested; it is Sibyl 


Moholy-Nagy’s “Villanueva and_ the 
Uses of Art,” dealing with the art that 
Léger, Calder, Vasarely, Pevsner, and 
others have done for the University of 
Caracas in collaboration with the Ven- 
ezuelan architect Carlos Raul Villanueva. 
The article appears in the September. 
1960, issue of Arts magazine. a 
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LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
by YOSHIKO UCHIDA 

The seventh exhibit of the 

Handweavers of California, held at the De 
Museum October 25-December // 
was the attractive exhibitions 
involving crafts to be seen in a long time 
Weaving, more than any other craft, must 
be related to its ultimate function in order 
to be judged as to its success, and the Con 
temporary Handweavers are to be commend 
much of their 


Contemporary 


Young 


one of most 


ed for showing work as 
finished 


The main gallery was devoted to thirteen 


articles 


model interiors, designed by decorators who 
worked with the participating weavers. The 
some striking coordination of 
In each unit hand-woven 
employed in rugs. 
screens, dividers, floor cushions, 
lamp shades, bed spreads, upholstery, sun 
shades, and wastebaskets. Designed by Fritz 
Baldauf and installed with a precise, profes 
sional touch, the exhibit obviously the 
result of careful planning by all participants 
A small inner gallery was devoted to juried 
yardage and materials woven for coordina 
tion with printed fabrics 

The jury of selection and awards—Harry 
Lawenda, Frances Lesley, and Mark Adams 

was compelled to select only one prize 
winner and awarded the Elizabeth Moses 
Memorial Award of $100 to Carol Sinton for 
a handsome green and turquoise floor cush- 
ion. It is not to detract from her competence 
to say that there were many pieces in this 
distinctive exhibit which seemed to meet the 
criteria of judgment—‘“fresh use of color 
and design, suitability to purpose and practi 
cality. and skillful hand weaving.” 


result was 
color and design 
effectively 


fabrics were 


casements, 


was 


40) CRAFT HORIZONS) January-February 


Below left: Stoneware pot 
34” high, prize 
sco Potters exhibition 


lLdward Cromey, 


hy Peter Voulkos wine? 


in San Franci 
Stoneware bottle by 
also in San Francisco Potters show 
Right: Detail of pillow fabric by 
Carol Sinton, in Contemporary 


Handweavers of California exhibit 


Below 


New Talent U.S.A.” at the California 
College of Arts and ‘Crafts October 24 
November 24, took its title from features 
in past issues of Art in America magazine 
ind included work by craftsmen Robert 
Dhaemers, Trude Guermonprez, Kay Seki 
machi, and Peter Voulkos. The title, for this 
rate, the most appro 
priate, for these craftsmen are hardly “new 
talent All have established themselves as 
capable artists in their media, and Robert 
Dhaemers had the most comprehensive rep 
resentation among them 

The Mills College Ceramic Guild showed 
ts work &t the Oakland Art Museum 
27, in conjunction with the Bay 
Annual 


rea at any was not 


November 5 
Printmakers Society’s National Print 
an altogether happy combination for the 
The pots from the highly 
experimental and expressive forms of Rob 
ert Arneson and Win Ng to the classic 
porcelain bottles of Elena Netherby. Of 
special interest were Charles McKee’s bold 
ly colored and decorated bottles, Anthony 
Prieto’s handsomely decorated bottle and 
bowls, John McDowell's hand-built bottle 
and Alan Meisel’s unglazed slit bottles 
The Association of San Francisco Potters 
put on a first-rate exhibition—their eleventh 
at the De Young Museum December 2 
January 4, with Bruce Anderson, Marcia 
Chamberlain, Graeme Keith, and Paul Sold 
ner jurying the more than 140 pots on dis 
play. The exhibit was considerably enhanced 
by several pots shown by jurists Anderson 
and Soldner and by winners of the Elizabeth 
Moses Award—Viola Frey (for 1959) and 
Rita Yokoi and Fred Roth (for 1960) 
These young prize winners work with a sure 
hand and are to be watched with 


viewer ranged 


interest 


196] 


First award in pottery went to Edward 
Cromey for a three-footed brown stoneware 
bottle. Second award went to Charles Mc 
Kee for a tall stoneware bottle with wax 
resist decoration in bold splashes of black. 
blue, and rust. McKee’s pots—always inter 
esting—were among the few making effec- 
tive use of color in decoration. Honorable 
mention went to Bert Borch for a textured 
brown-gray 

In sculpture, first award went to Peter 
Voulkos for a 34-inch high black matt stone 
ware piece entitled “Image for Graves 
Second award was given to Robert Arneson 
for a bold stoneware slab construction. 
honorable mention to Luis Cervantes for 
large slab construction with copper and iron 
reduction glaze. Most of the sculpture was a 
good deal more experimental than the pots 

Donated prizes were awarded as follows 
H. L. Zellerbach. $50 to Roy Walker fo 
a stoneware bottle; Western Ceramics Sup 
ply, $50 to Helen Peeke for a footed bow!: 
Heath Ceramics, $25 to Edwin Cadogen for 
a stoneware vase; W. E. Mushet Company. 
$10 to Alan Meisel for a stoneware pot 
with inside glaze: Quyle Kilns Award to 
Sandra Johnstone for a covered jar 


vase 


LETTER FROM LOS ANGELES 

hy PAUL LAPORTE 

Long Beach State College offered an exhib 
tion of work by five sculptors, October 10 
November 9, including a number of pieces 
by Peter Voulkos. This important ceramist’s 
latest development offers some new points 
of interest. Voulkos has abandoned his bulb 
ous shapes for compositions with a greater 
number of smaller forms, flayed and 
frazzled, giving the impression of space 
impinging upon matter with great urgency 
Here is perfect blending of a contemporary 
irtistic tendency with ceramic material. One 
of the great motives of contemporary art 
is “precariousness of balance,” and Voulkos 
has posed for himself—and successfully—a 
problem of building up self-sustaining struc 
tures in defiance of the natural tendencies 
of the material. 

The use of new materials, or of old ma 
terials in a new fashion, is always of interest 
to the craftsman. For this reason the work 
of Robert Crimean, included in the Long 
Beach show, should also be mentioned. He 
builds structures with large and small chunks 
of wood, putting them together with Wilhold 
glue, mixing the glue with sawdust, build 
ing up portions, filing them down, imbed 
ding pieces of wood as in intarsia, spread 
ing pieces of cloth here and there, drenched 
in glue and thus made rigid, adding nails 





and screws, the bottom of a can, color. His 
structures are neither carving nor mere 
modeling. The materials have been allowed 
to follow their own momentum, creating a 
pessimistic and gloomy presence 

Exhibited at the Pasadena Art Museum 
October 18-November 23 were enamel 
plaques by Jackson and Ellamarie Woolley. 
The material was handled with great delica 
cy and brilliance. Backgrounds were occa 
sionally worked in repoussé, and some of 
the pieces were decorated on both sides 

The Santa Barbara Museum of Art 
exhibited jewelry by California craftsmen, 
November 22-December 18. It was, on the 
whole, interesting to observe the influence 
of painting and sculpture on the design of 
many of the pieces. A fine mixture of mobil- 
ity and stability, for instance, was achieved 
by Remo Scardigli in the Calder-inspired 
hinges of a gold necklace with pearls. The 
same artist also created a nest of rough 
emeralds of different sizes set in gold which 
was aS spontaneous in character as it was 
solid in craftsmanship. Herbert Landegger 
preferred over-heavy forms not sufficiently 
alleviated by the ingenuous idea of making 
loose-jointed settings for his jewels. (A one 
man show of Landegger’s work is being held 
in January at the Pasadena Art Museum.) 
Merry Renk’s work was more delicate; her 
idea of a necklace utilizing the flexibility of 
metal is appealing. Some of Ruth Radako 
vich’s pieces with their sharp, spiny forms 
recalled protective thorns rather than sug 
gesting enhancement of the human form 
Other exhibits were by Renate Lansburgh, 
by Margaret de Patta, whose constructivist 
use of clear crystals is interesting, and by 
Svetozar Radakovich. 


SOUTHWEST CRAFTS November 6-December 4 
The Second Regional Exhibition of the 
Craft Guild of San Antonio (Tex.) in its 
quality .and variety was illustrative of the 
strength and creative vigor of contemporary 
crafts in America. Some 140 craftsmen 
from seven states—Louisiana, Texas, New 
Mexico, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, 
and Kansas—submitted work from which 
the show at the Witte Museum was chosen 
Of the 400 items entered, 140 were selected 
for exhibition by the writer, who was sole 
juror 

Hollow ware, jewelry and enamels: mo 
saics, pottery and ceramic sculpture; weaving, 
Stitchery and textile printing; woodworking. 
carving and inlays; bookbinding—were 
media represented. Although dangerous to 
excellence, textiles, bookbinding, 
jewelry, and ceramics can be said to have 
possessed unusual merit and interest. The 
entire textile section—from rugs to wall 
hangings—was outstanding, and the book- 
bindings, although few in number, would 
grace an exhibition anywhere—especially 
the work of Pei-fen Chin of Irving (Tex.) 

The following awards were made: San 
Antonio Art League Prize to Pauly D'Or 
lando of New Orleans (La.) for an enamel! 
plaque, “Francis of Assisi;’ Craft Guild of 
San Antonio Purchase Prize to James Woz 
niak of Fort Worth (Tex.) for a stoneware 
bowl; Craft Guild of San Antonio Award 
to Ishmael Soto of Austin (Tex.) for a 
covered jar; Margaret Flowers Award to 
Paul Hatgil of Austin for a pot with intag- 
lio design. Roberta and Paula Winokur of 
Denton (Tex.) received the Collins of Texas 
Prize for their small stoneware pot; Ann 


assess 


Koogler of Albuquerque (N.M.) was given 


Silver decanter with four cups, 
winner of award for Ronald Hickman 


im 


Stitchery wall hanging by Bruce 
Duderstadt, award winner in Craft 
Guild of San Antonio show 


San Antonio Craft Guild exhibit 


the Charles Pharmacy-Southern Jewelry 
Company Award for a covered jar. 

In metalcrafts and jewelry, Mary 
singer of Emporia (Kan.) received the Jess 
McNeel Award for a pendant in gold cloi 
sonné; Francis Stephen of Enid (Okla.) was 
given the Gladys Jones Award for “Elijah,” 
a brooch in sterling silver; John Szymak of 
Dallas (Tex.) received the O’Neil Ford 
Prize for a silver and enamel bowl; Ronald 
Hickman of Ottawa (Kan.) was given the 
Frost Brothers Award for his decanter and 
four cups in sterling; Peter Hunt of Albu 
querque won the May Chinn Prize for a 
sterling brooch, “The Prospector;” the Art 
Suppliers, Inc., and Mrs. Percy Kallison 
Award was won by Ronald Hickman of 
Ottawa for his sterling “Crucifix;” the Pace 
Company Prize went to Rama Webb of 
Wichita (Kan.) for an enamel on copper 
dish, “Floating Leaves;” Ethan Pursell of 
Lawrence (Kan.) received the Maverick 
Building Award for a silver tea set. 

In textiles, the Amy Freeman Lee Award 
went to Martha Mood of San Antonio for 
an appliqué and stitchery hanging, “Wedding 
Party;” Gail Tatschl of Las Cruces (N.M.) 
received the San Antonio Handweavers 
Guild Award for a flossa rug; the House of 
Todd Award went to Barbara Shipman of 
New Orleans for her hanging entitled 
“Manta Ray;” the John Herweck Company 
Prize was won by Bruce Duderstadt of San 
Antonio for a wall hanging. 

Pei-fen Chin of New Orleans won the A’ 
Hayes Memorial Award for his binding ot 
Coordoneés, a book of poems illustrated 
with black and white drawings by Fernand 
Léger—one of the most sensitive works in 
the San Antonio show. HAROLD BRENNAN 


Kret 


Flossa rug by Gail Tatschi, winner 
of San Antonio Handweavers Guild 
Award in Southwest crafts show. 





EXHIBITIONS 


KANSAS ANNUAL October 3U0-November /19 
The Seventh Annual Kansas Designer Crafts 
man Show, at the University of Kansas in 
Lawrence, this year exhibited 184 objects by 
99 craftsmen. Some 429 p.eces had been 
submitted, and the final selection was made 
by a three-man jury composed of: Malin 
Selander of the Orebro Weaving School, 
Orebro, Sweden; David Bradley, regional 
director of the Southwest area of the ACC; 
Bernard Frazier, resident sculptor at the 
University of Kansas 

Media included ceramics, silversmithing, 
jewelry, furniture, woven and printed tex- 
tiles, enameling, and sculpture. Jurist David 
Bradley stated, “The high quality and gen- 
eral level of technical accomplishment were 
impressive. Very few pieces were rejected on 
on the basis of craftsmanship.” 

The show was open to craftsmen who had 
resided in Kansas for one year and also to 
residents of Kansas City (Mo.). Awards 
were presented to the following: ceramics: 
Clarence Alling, Marlyn Lehman, Donald 
Perry, Donna Slimon; jewelry and silver- 
smithing: Annette Boyles, Bill Burnison, 
Brent Kington, Condon Kuhl, Sally Schober, 
Ronald Wyancko; weaving: Nellie Burow, 
Craig Craven, Margaret Johnson, Ellen 
Krucker, Marian Powell, James Rowland, 
James Wheat, Lottie Wortman, Blanche Car- 
stenson; sculpture: Cecil Carstenson, Wen- 
dell Castle, Marguerite Kerfoot, Gabriella 
Polony, Winthrop Williams, Jr.; wood: Clar- 
ence Teed, Donald McKinley; enamels: Fern 
c ole 


TEXAS CRAFTS November 20-December 14 
Co-sponsored by The Craft Guild of Dallas 
and the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, the 
12th Annual Texas Crafts Exhibition—held 
at the Dallas Museum—was this year juried 
by: Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, chairman of the 
board of the ACC, New York City; Charles 
Suckle, member of the art department fac- 
ulty, Southwest State Teachers College, San 
Marcos (Tex.); Francesca Tyrnauer, de- 
signer-craftsman from Denton (Tex.) 

In her statement for the jury, Mrs. Van- 
derbilt Webb said, “Ninety-five pieces of 
work out of the 281 submitted for jurying 
were accepted. This is a high average and 


Award winners in Seattle show 
by Constance Jarvis, casserole by Hilary 


reflects the excellent standards of workman- 
ship of Texas craftsmen. They are to be 
congratulated The weakest area was in 
ceramic sculpture, whereas the strongest 
was in the general field of potting. Pottery 
was also the largest group of work.” 

Two purchase prizes were given, one a 
$100 prize for the collection of the Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts donated by Neiman 
Marcus Company, the other a $50 prize for 
the Museum collection donated by Mrs 
Alex Camp. They were awarded, respec 
tively, to Richard Lincoln of Fort Worth 
for a stoneware bottle and Henry Lienau of 
Houston for a ceramic bottle. 

An award of $100 for work of greatest 
merit in the exhibition was presented to 
James Morgan of Nacogdoches for a flossa 
rug. A Gold Award for the best design in 
gold was given to Wiltz Harrison of El 
Paso for a citrine and gold ring. 

Other awards were presented to: book- 
binding: Pei-fen Chin of El Paso; ce 
ramic sculpture: Carol Scott of Dallas; dec 
orated fabric: Carol Scott of Dallas; 
enameling: John Szymak of Dallas; jewel- 
ry: Velma Dozier of Dallas; metalsmithing 
Juan Mason of Dallas, Shirley Lege Car- 
penter of Dallas; pottery: James Morgan of 
Nacogdoches; weaving, Mrs. E. V. Brown, 
Jr.; of Dallas; other media: Carisa House- 
man of Denton for a Japanese Aaiku pre 
sented in a collage 


CONNECTICUT FAIR October 18-22 
The Society of Connecticut Craftsmen con 
cluded its 25th anniversary year with the 
annual Christmas Fair in Hartford at the 
G. Fox and Company store. For the first 
time the Society invited craftsmen from 
all the New England States to join in the 
sale, and a total of 125 participants made 
this the largest fall show the Society has 
ever sponsored. Attendance was greater than 
at any Fair in its fourteen-year history, and 
although no single purchase amounted to 
more than $50, there was a greatly increased 
number of buyers. The most sales were in 
jewelry and Christmas cards. More weaving 
was sold than at any other Fair; wood and 
ceramics sales were poor. The chance to 
meet a new public was welcomed by the 
visiting craftsmen, and reports of follow-up 
mail orders are still coming in. Total 
gross sales were $5,000, and the largest in- 
dividual craftsman's gross was $365 
FLORENCE PETTIT 


cream and sugar set 


Moth. 


Stoneware bottle with sgraffito 
decoration by Richard Lincoln, 


winner in Texas Crafts show. 


SEATTLE ANNUAL November 27-December 14 
The red circles that mark work sold were 
sprinkled liberally throughout the fourth an- 
nual exhibition of the Seattle (Wash.) Weav- 
ers’ Guild and Clay Club at the Frye Mu- 
seum. They not only added a seasonal touch 
to this effectively arranged pre-Christmas 
exhibit, but also demonstrated that sales 
were going well. 

Among the awards for pottery, the 
Charles Frye award went to Hilary Moth, 
for a casserole subtly decorated in pale 
gray-browns. Constance Jarvis took the Em- 
ma Frye award for a cream and sugar set 
finished with dark brewn stripes. 

Honorable mention went to Joanne Speel- 
mon for a vase with carved decoration, and 
Jane Wherrette was given notice for her 
“Little People”"—wheel-thrown figurines 
Barbara Brotman was cited for a heavy blue 
bowl with wax-resist decoration. 

Not mentioned in the honors was Janetta 
Nelson, whose shapely pots were richly 
ornamented by the syrup on butter effect 
of a salt glaze in which “too much” salt 
was used. 

Among the weaving, a length of poncho 
yardage won the Charles Frye award for 
Jean Wilson. The bulky yet lightweight fab- 
ric, in grays and soft greens, was of hand- 
carded unspun wool. The Emma Frye award 
went to Sylvia Mittendorf for a length of 
black wool coating squared by gray threads. 

Hope Munn’s perfectly finished uphol- 
stery material seemed, in color, a modern 
Northwest version of a basic Swedish de 
sign and won her an honorable mention 
Zada Sigman entered the honor roll with a 
piece of woven silk ribbon dress yardage, 
worked in a range of browns. Kathryn Stro- 
hecker placed with two entries: an uphol- 
stery fabric and a length of coating. Maud 
Flummerfelt was mentioned for six neck- 
ties, as was Jan Burhen for a group of linen 
place mats DON NORMARK 





N. Y. WEAVERS November 19-December 10 
Skillfully arranged at the Cooper Union 
Museum in New York City, an exhibition 
of work by twenty members of the New 
York Guild of Handweavers represented an 
interesting cross section of trends in con- 
temporary weaving. Particularly noticeable 
was the use of transparent and opaque tech- 
niques in wall hangings and a fondness for 
combining metallic and other synthetic fibers 
with natural ones in upholstery, drapery, 
and clothing fabrics. The exhibit was chosen 
from some 100 pieces submitted to a jury 
composed of weaver Helen Kroll Kramer, 
furniture designer Kjeld Juul-Hansen, and 
Christian Rohlfing, curator of exhibitions 
at the Museum. 

Outstanding for their mastery of technique 
and integrated fabric construction were an 
upholstery fabric of mohair, cotton, and Lu- 
rex by Mary Berry; beautifully delicate linen 
place mats by Fan Mason; material for a 
cocktail skirt using silk, mohair, and metallic 
thread by Freida Santos; a brilliant wall 
hanging with matching pillow by Mildred 
White; cloth for window shades and a rich 
red rayon and cotton wall hanging by Muriel 
Barnes. The designs of transparent wall 
hangings by Frances Kille and Mary Amos 
were improved by a variation of material 
and introduction of the third dimension. 
“The Maiden and the Unicorn” was the 
most successful of five figurative tapestries 
by Maria Mandel, and four small woven 
essays by Beulah Weaver suggested a useful 
method of study for the hand weaver at- 
tempting to evoke certain images from the 
technique and surface of the fabric 

Also of interest was a supplementary ex- 
hibition documenting the history of hand 
and machine weaving. It included many 
delightful engravings from the Diderot En- 
cyclopedia, books of 18th and 19th century 
graphs and textile samples for the Jacquard 
loom, models of early looms.—aALICE ADAMS 


Left: Curly maplewood chair by Jere Osgood, 
shown at Staten Island Institute exhibition. 
Above: Pot by Hui Ka Kwong in Nonagon show. 


NONAGON ANNUAL December 9-January 4 
A group show of ceramics by thirteen pot- 
ters at the Nonagon Gallery, New York 
City, given the title “December Invitational 
Annual—IV,” served to introduce the work 
of several craftsmen new to the area while 
also presenting an extremely varied and 
animated selection of pottery by such 
familiar artists as James Crumrine, Sue 
Lebowitz, Dean Mullavey, Didier Journeaux, 
Arthur Floyd, Don Mavros, and Hui 
Ka Kwong. Of this group, it should be 
stated that Hui’s current work—whether 
sculptured stoneware pots or more classic 
jars and bowls—is superlative, the result 
only of the technical mastery and control 
which is at the command of a mature 
artist. Form is kept simple to allow the fus- 
ing levels of glazes to achieve their full 
eloquence. In a large thrown plate, inky 
blue-black glazes created a murky, yet 
luminous effect that was breath-taking. 

Of the newcomers, the work of Jacques 
Garnier from Quebec, Canada, seems most 
promising. His preoccupation is with heavy, 
classical forms—jars, bowls—which he dec- 
orates with thick, glowing mustard, dark 
brown, or Chinese red glazes. —H.H. 


GREENWICH POTTERS December 1-17 

The 1Sth Annual Christmas Exhibit and 
Sale at the Greenwich House Pottery dis- 
played the accomplishments of some 30 
ceramists working at the New York City 
cooperative. 

Juried by staff members James Crumrine, 
Patricia Stetson, Edna Gilmartin and Green- 
wich House potters Mildred Little and Mil- 
dred Holzman, the show included a variety 
of moderately priced functional ware—with 
an emphasis on high-fired stoneware pieces, 
many accented with bright glazes. Unique 
among the one-of-a-kind items were inkwells 
with ball-point quill pens. 


INSTITUTE SHOW November 20-December 30 
The work of eight outstanding New York 
craftsmen was featured by the Staten Island 
Institute of Arts and Sciences (N.Y.) as its 
annual craft exhibition. Selected to show dis- 
tinguished craftsmanship and to present a 
fair sampling of the work of each artist, 
the exhibit was limited to ceramics, metal, 
wood, and textiles. In all, some 85 ebjects 
were presented in an effective installation. 

Eight weavings by Muriel Barnes were 
distinguished by a vigorous black and white 
design in Swiss raffia for a room divider. In 
subtle contrast were eleven fabrics—tble- 
cloths, drapery and dress materials—by 
Claire Freeman, who adapts her eacellent 
technique to give decorative as well as 
functional value to her weaving. 

Frans Wildenhain's stoneware—bowls, 
vases, and jars ranging from five to 26 inches 
in height—showed the development of his 
craft from 1953 to 1957, with accent upon 
dynamic shapes and surfaces of rich textures 
and glazes. Fong Chow's controlled use of 
imaginative form was evident in beautifully 
glazed vases and pots in colors ranging from 
quiet greens and purples to rich blues and 
reds. 

Jewelry designed by Art Smith included a 
ring of candelabrum-like design in gold set 
with three pearls. He used rutilated quartz 
effectively in a neck piece, and amethyst 
with silver in a medallion. Silver table pieces 
by Adda Husted-Andersen included a grace- 
ful serving spoon and fork and, in silver with 
enamel, a blue bowl, pepper shaker, salt dish 
and spoon. 

Work in wood by the unusually gifted 
Jere Osgood included a rosewood bowl and 
larger pieces such as a desk and table in 
walnut, an easy chair in curly maple with 
woven cane seat and back. 

Wall hangings and a room divider by the 
late Mariska Karasz showed her range from 
1953 to 1959. —MILDRED POWFLI 
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EXHIBITIONS 


WESTCHESTER ANNUAL November 6-/.2 

The Annual Westchester Arts and 

Crafts Exhibition was held at the 

County White Plains (N. Y.) 

1.000 visitors viewed the work of con 
representing al 

total number of 


Oth 
Guild 

Center in 
ver 
crafts 


the 


tributing members 


most one-fourth of 
show 
for the crafts were Paul Smith 
issistant to the president of the ACC in 
New York City, and James Crumrine, New 
York City potter. They selected 99 pieces by 
craftsmen, ranging from stitchery 
to enamel fountains 


pieces in the 


Judges 


some 32 


Awards were presented to Elaine Bohm of 
Scarsdale for a rya rug, Sophia and John 
Fenton of Mt. Vernon for a ceramic lantern 
Dean Mullavey of Port Chester for a group 
of stoneware and Didier 
of Port Chester i group of ceramics 


vases, Journeaux 


for 


20-December 20 
by F 


show 


CARLTON GALL November 
Some 31 
Ball comprised a one-man 
Nature Inspires Texture” at the Doris 
Birkland Art Studio, Monterey (Calif.). Us 
ing improvised texturing tools and decora 
of engobe, 
overlay on wheel-thrown vases 
lanterns, Ball creates ceramics which 
the massiveness and the stability of 
nature. The artist is professor of ceramics 
it the University of Southern California in 
Los Angeles and is on the staff of Ceramics 


Carlton 
entitled 


stoneware pieces 


tion sgraffito, wax-resist and 


glaze his 
ind 


convey 


4 
‘ 
salman \ 
rea 


Ns, Fea 


bake nen rhe Tiel 


* 


Tapestry by New 
ADAMS-TAKAEZU November |14-December 5 
Tapestries by Alice Adams of New York City 
und pottery by Toshiko Takaezu, head of 
the ceramics department at the Cleveland 
Institute of Art, were shown at Lake Erie 
College in Painsville (Ohio) 

The craftsmen’s work combined to 
make a handsome and extremely stimulating 
exhibition, Toshiko Takaezu’s somber 
colored pots and dishes being quite different 
in feeling from Alice Adams’ bright and 
colorful hangings. Both artists are accom 
plished technicians, and there was seen in 
their work a concern more with pure form 
and decoration than with function. Formal 
ideas, even surface treatment—rough weaves, 


two 


York City weaver Alice Adams 


speak of Alice Adams’ interest in con 
abstract expressionistic painting 
STEPHEN PROKOPOFT 


rials 
temporary 


MATZDORF-MENDEZ November /5-30 

The recently opened Small World Gallery 
in Rockville Centre (N. Y.) presented as 
its first two-man show silver by Kurt Matz 
dorf and pottery by Louis Mendez. 

Both artists are frequent exhibitors, and 
Mendez showed a variety of his ceramic 
sculptures, planters, and smaller decorative 
pieces. Matzdorf was represented by a selec 
tion of his silver which included pieces done 
for churches and synagogues, candelabra 


Monthly magazine the introduction of rope and other mate cigarette boxes, and tableware 





4 4 ee SHOWS HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN GLAMOROUS 
TRAYS AND COASTERS IN GORGEOUS COLORS OR IN 


SPRING SCSSION—MARCH 13-JUNE 24, 1961 


SCHOOL OF 
Penland  wAnpicrarts 


PENLAND, NORTH CAROLINA 


BEAUTIFUL BRITE MIRROR FINISH ALUMINUM 


Amare your friends! Create your own lovely woll 
ploqves, oristocratic serving trays and coasters, 
ash trays ond mony other thrilling Alumacroft 
items. Send for free booklets and price lists today! 


CRAFT METALS CORPORATION 


--—-——(formerly Metal Goods Corporation)— —— — 
CRAFT METALS CORPORATION H 


' 

1610 Hampton Avenue 
St. Lowis 10, Mo | 
| 

! 


wit 


Hig tiful Blue Ridge Mountains 
HANDWEAVING « POTTERY « METALCRAFTS 
RELATED CRAFTS: Sill ree! y . ‘ i ¢ 
Gentlemen 

Please send me free literature 
tiful trays and coasters. 

Please type or print 


RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES: | 


( 
, on moking beov 


kx acilitue ¢ Ww 
& 


Nome 


Se ee ee a ey 


l c 2 


‘ i Address | 
For information write: Box C, Penland, North Carolina ' 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


SUPERVISOR 











CERAMICS + METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING « TEXTILES 


AUGUSTUS PECK, 


SPRING TERM: JANUARY 30—MAY 31, 1961 
For the Designer-Craftsman, the Designer-Technicion with 
Industry, and the Crafts Teacher and Administrator. A.A.S., 
B.F.A., M.F.A., and “Junior Year Abroad” programs. Dis- 
tinguished faculty, excellent equipment, professional envi- 


ronment. Summer Workshops. Accredited. Write for catalog. 


Painting, Drawing, Ceramics, 
Glaze Chemistry and Decorative Techniques, 
Sculpture, Life Drawing, Enameling, 
The Craft of Painting, Experimental Painting 
Collage and Design 
Wax Modeling and Bronze Casting 


Sa a a SPECIAL BEGINNERS CLASSES IN PAINTING \ND DRAWING 
of the ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


ak Li R 


m begins January 16, Day and Evening Classes 


Write or Call for Free Catalogue CH 
EASTERN PARKWAY, BROOKLYN 38, NEW YORK 


Registratic 
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design 
ceramics 
weaving 
metalsmithing 
architecture 
graphics 
sculpture 
painting 


MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS and Tuition Grants 


1961-62 scholastic year. Applications received until March 1. Individual studio 
Art library. Galleries featuring changing exhibits. Day and resident 


space. 
offered: B.F.A., M.F.A., and M.Arch. Accredited by N.C.A 


students. Degrees 
Member N.A.S.A 


CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART 
151 Academy Way, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 





‘BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Established 1876. Professional pee: with diploma 


course in Drawing, P 9 cia! 
Act. 16 T li holarships. Cateleg. tra and 


B.S. in Ed. degrees granted by Tufts University. 
e JEWELRY 
e GRAPHIC ARTS 
e SILVERSMITHING 
e CERAMICS 
Day and Evening School 


RUSSELL T. SMITH 


Head of Schoo! 
230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS 








——_—— 





ELECTROPLATING SUPPLIES 
H & S Electro Plating Unit . $42.50 


Small Brush Plating Units 
Copr-Lectro-Cote Kit 
Rhodium-Cote Kit 
Silv-R-Cote Kit 
Gold-Cote Kit 

Plating Solutions 
14K Gold 
Silver 
Copper 
Cleaner 
Stripping Solution 
All prices F. O. B. Los Angeles, 
sufficient for postage & insurance 


R & B ART-CRAFT COMPANY 
11019 K South Vermont Ave. Los Angeles 44, California 


add 


please 





“Precious stones for precious iittle”’ 
you that you cannot buy finer stones for less 
anywhere. Join America’s schools, craft 

Select your stones leisurely, keep each selection for a full 30 doys 

without obligation to buy. Treat yourself to our shipments when 

ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 
importer and Cutter of Precious Stones 


YOU be the judge! Our very first approval 
Cf g selection of colorful stones will prove to 
S groups and craftsmen who know that our im 
mediate service policy never lets you down 
ever you need stones. It's one pleasure you will look forward to 
New accounts credit references please 
402 Clark Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 








Denver Fire Clay 
Dickinson Kilne 


Two famous names in the ceramics world, 
linked up to give you a bigger and better line 
of quality potters products. DFC has pur- 
chased Dickinson’s entire stock and produc- 
tion facilities and are turning out the same 

dependable, economically priced 
Dickinson Kilns and equipment. 

The 85 year old Denver Fire 
Clay ceramics line now includes 


Ask About Our New Complete Beginners Ceram-Kit > 


J Denver Fire Clay Company, 


NEW YORK 


SALT LAKE CITY e 


DENVER 


a kiln for virtually every purpose...home 
potters, commercial and industrial firms... gas 
or electric fired. Wheels, clays, glazes, bats 
and tools... DFC-Dickinson supplies them all. 


All back orders are being filled as quickly 
as possible. Call us collect about your order or 
any questions on Dickinson-Denver Fire Clay 
ceramic equipment. 


THE DENVER FIRE CLAY COMPANY 
3033 Blake Street, Denver 17, Colorado 

Please send information about your low cost beginners 
Ceram-Kit 


Nome 
Company 
Address 








A.D. Alpine. Tee 
is the pioneer in 
developing the only 
successful positive 
control system used 
on periodic kilns 
today 

A.D. AGeine kilns 
are designed for 
controlled oxidation 
or reduction firing 
— temperatures to 
cone 14 (2500°F) 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Pot by Don Mavros 


DON MAVROS November |!1-December 7 

Ceramic sculpture and pottery by Don Mav- 
ros were shown at the Nonagon Gallery, 
New York City, in what was his first one- 
man show since he returned from Greece 
and Portugal. Mavros is a potter whose 
work imparts a bold vitality disciplined by 
conscious invention. From his small, classi- 
cal bottles to his fluid, elliptical sculptures, 
he achieves an intriguing variety in shapes 
and textures—all made up of ideas derived 
from nature H. H. 


YOSHIKO KAWABATA November 23 

In her one-man show of kimonos and mate- 
rials at Asia House in New York City, batik 
designer-craftsman Yoshiko Kawabata re- 
vealed herself to be an artist of delightful 
imagination with a subtle and exquisite color 
sense. Her batiks, for the most part, deco- 
rated the traditional Japanese costume, and 
in the 28 pieces displayed meticulous ¢erafts- 
manship was at all times in evidence—H. H 


JOYCE ROSE November 26-December 9 

A one-man show of work by Joyce Rose 
of Montreal, Canada, was held at the Up- 
stairs Gallery in Toronto under the title 
“Enamels on Copper.” Born in Shanghai, 
China, the artist studied her craft in South 
Africa and London before settling in Cana- 
da a few years ago. 

She has mastered the technique of painted 
enamels, and many of her abstract pieces 
are worthy of a second look. Her representa- 
tional work, however, did not come off well 
with the exception of two pieces: one fea- 
tured black cormorants on a neon red 
background, the other depicted a carp in 
muted colors on black —DOUGLAS BOYD 


JOHN BURTON December 16-January 8 
Glass by John Burton was displayed in the 
Little Gallery of the Museum of Contempo- 
rary Crafts, New York City. Emphasizing 
the delicate, fragile quality of his material, 
Burton creates, for the most part, bottles 
and vases, none of them more than ten or 
eleven inches in height, and decorates them 
with spirals of colored glass and prunts. 
According to an article on his work in 
CRAFT HORIZONS (November/December 
1960), “His forms and designs are unso- 
phisticated and spontaneous.” 
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| ries, Includes photos of over 


You “SEE 
BETTER: 


and 


WORK 


BETTER 
MR with the 


MAGNI-FOCUSER 
The New 3-D Binocular Magnifier 


; Whatever 
Artwork is so delicate and | Your Craft 
exacting that eye fatigue be- | 0 Hobby 
comes @ serious handicap. . 
The Magni-Focuser is a| PAINTING 
magnifying eye shade that ° 
gives magnified 3-D vision. | CERAMICS 
Its prismatic crown optical . 
glass lenses relieve eye strain. | SCULPTURE 
It works like an eye shade ° 
and acts like one, too, cutting SILK- 
out all overhead and side | SCREEN 
glare and at the same time ° 
giving needle sharp magnifi- SHELL- 
cation in third dimension CRAFT 
(3-D). Leaves both hands S 
free to work. Wear it with or a oy 
without regular eye glasses. . 
You resume your normal vi- PLASTER. 
sion by slightly raising head CRAFT 
Weighs only 2 ounces. Send e 
check or money order $10.50 | weras. 
for 10-day trial. Your money CRAFT 
will be refunded if you are ° 
not delighted with the results. | JEWELRY 


EDROY PRODUCTS, Co. 


Dept. 20. 480 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, New York 


new 


the MOST complete 
catalog of ceramic 
supplies ever pub- 








| lished! 


Profusely illustrated — in 
eludes hundreds of items for 


brushes. numerous accesso 
Send for your FREE 
—a cape TRAM 
ETTL STUDIOS, Inc., Studio 31 
ETTL ART CENTER GLENVILLE, CONN 





CREATIVE CRAFTSMEN FOR INDUSTRY 


For possible placement in full time 
positions in silver, other metals, textiles 
(including stylists), hard surface floor 
coverings, optical frames, model-mak- 
ing, glassware, furniture. Send resumes, 
salary level to: Theodore S. Jones & 
Co., x 41C, Milton 87, Mass. 











Handweaver 


@ The quarterly with something for every hand 
weaver. 

@ Join the thousands who read & re-read every 
issue. 

@ Write for brochure and prices of back issues 


1 yr. $4 2 yrs. $7.50 3 yrs. $10 5 yrs. $15 


| Canadian postage S0c, Pan American & Foreign $1 yr. extra 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1 * ORegon 9-2748 





BOOKS 


A Handbook of Greek Art by Gisela M. A. | 


Richter, published by Phaidon Press, New 
York, 421 pages, 500 illustrations. $7.95. 
The intensive research of international 


scholarship has enabled a reconstruction of | 


the consecutive history of Greek art. We 
can now view its unparalleled development 
from primitive and archaic beginnings 
through its many stages of development, 
each revealing another facet of Greek gen- 
us. Today, we cannot only differentiate the 
styles, but we can identify some of the chief 
personalities involved and can relate the 
styles to historical changes in the culture 
This intricate story is told lucidly and suc- 
cinctly, serving as a general introduction for 
both serious student and intelligent layman. 
The text and illustrative material on that 
aspect of the art which today we call crafts 
—pottery and vase painting, decorative 
metalwork, engraved gems, 
ics, furniture, textiles, glass, 
highly informative. 


and glazes—is 


Gemcraft—How to Cut and Polish Gemstones 
by Lelande Quick and Hugh Leiper, published 
by Chilton Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 182 pages, 
177 photographs, drawings, and tables. $7.50 
Written by publishers of the Lapidary Jour 
nal, this volume shows amateur lapidaries 
how to get started, the equipment needed, 
and, with step-by-step photographs, how to 
saw, grind, lap, sand, and polish. The book 
begins with a description of the properties 
and physical characteristics of gems, includ- 
ing synthetics and imitations, and also covers 
the grinding and polishing of cabochons, the 
cutting and polishing of faceted stones. In 
addition, there is a special chapter on where 
and how to collect gemstones. The book 
ends with a section on carving and sculpting 


with a lengthy gallery of photographs in | 
can be found only a | 


which, unfortunately, 
few pieces of genuine artistic merit 


Designing and Making Handwrought Jew- 
elry by Joseph Schoenfelt, published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York City, 170 pages, over 150 black and 
white photographs and drawings. $4.95 

The author, who teaches jewelry making 
at the State University of New York Col 
lege of Education, states that this how-to- 
do-it book is based upon the idea of “pro 
viding the techniques and knowledge need 


ed by an individual to produce jewelry that | 
This he does | 


is individual and distinctive.” 
clearly and with frequent diagrams. The 
processes explained include: polishing, fin- 
ishing, buffing, annealing, soldering, cutting, 
drilling, hammering, and shaping. 


The Complete Woodworking Handbook by 
Jeannette Adams and Emanuele Stieri, pub- 
lished by Arco Publishing Company, Inc., 
New York City, 561 pages, more than 900 
photographs and drawings. $4.95. 

This is one of the most comprehensive 
instruction and reference books ever of- 
fered for the woodworker, a manual that 
could be of use to the professional as well 
as to beginner. Included is instruction on 
how to choose lumber, how to use hand and 
power tools; advice on the selection of 
paints, glues and their uses is also presented. 


jewelry, mosa- 








FROM A CRAFTSMAN’S NOTES 


THE FIRST 
VIIYIWV 


71 Newbury Street 
Boston 


Oldest national craft 
association in America and 
recognized pioneer of 
20th-century renaissance. 


Prestige name; highest 
standards of selection 
for three generations. 


Proven marketplace; friendly 
atmosphere; strategic location in 
ultra-fashionable shopping section. 


Successful blending of 
contemporary and traditional 
gives true freedom of expression; 


popular with customers, too! 


New booklet for craftsmen on request. 





MARGUERITE P. DAVISON’S 


A HANDWEAVER’S 
PATTERN BOOK 


Now in its eighth printing, this modern hand 
book of four-harness patterns is for weavers 
of all types, whether amateur or professional. 
It is illustrated with over 1200 weavings - 
all personally made by the author — and di- 
rections are set down in a simple style. 
Revised Edition $7.50 plus 24¢ postage 
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From The Same Publisher 


A HANDWEAVER’S SOURCE BOOK 
By Marguerite P. Davison 

A TREASURY of historic four-harness patterns 
with full directions for weaving. Beautifully 
printed 

240 pp $8.00 plus 24c postage 

WEAVE YOUR OWN TWEEDS 
By Roger Millen 

2nd Edition $4.00 plus 12c postage 
WEAVING LESSONS FOR HAND LOOMS 
By Snow & Peasley 


Marguerite P. Davison 


Box 299, Swarthmore, Pa. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


$2.50 plus 9c postage | 
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Yes! BERGEN has the coun- 
try’s largest selection of 


COPPER ENAMELING, 
JEWELRY FINDINGS & 
MOSAIC SUPPLIES! 


Send today for brand new fully 
illustrated #10 catalog .. . plus 
new 24 page full color MOSAIC 
Catalog .. . only 50¢—refundable 
with first $5.00 order. 


New wholesale price list with bigger. better 
discounts sent upon request. 


BERGEN ARTS & CRAFTS If 


300 S. W. 17th Ave., Miami, Fla. Dept. CH-9 














FORGOTTEN 


Leota Sundust is one of our for- 
gotten American Indians. She is of 
the Apache Tribe. Her father died 
last year of TB. Leota’s mother, who 
does not speak English, works as a 
cleaning woman. Her meager earn- 
ings provide for little more than food 
and a squalid room for Leota and 
her two brothers. The children’s 
clothing is worn and patched. Leota’s 
mother yearns for her children to get 
an education that will prepare them 
to earn a decent living. She wants 
them to enjoy a richer, happier life 
than her own. 

Through Save the Children Federa- 
tion, you, your group, your school can 
give person-to-person help to a needy boy 
or girl of the Papago, Pima, Pueblo, 
Apache, Navajo or Colorado River 
Tribes. Your monthly contribution of 
$10.00 will enable an Indian child, who 
attends a public school off the reservation, 
to have the suitable clothing, personal 
books, school supplies and cash allow- 
ance for school activities needed to give 
him the opportunity to join the main- 
stream of American life. It will boost 
the morale of the whole family—will give 
an Indian youngster an even break. You 
will receive the photograph and history 
of the child you help and the child will 
correspond with you. Please open your 
heart to an American Indian child and 
give him assistance, friendship and 
inspiration. 

SCF NATIONAL SPONSORS INCLUDE: 
Mrs. Dwicut D. EISENHOWER 
NORMAN ROCKWELL 
Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 
Spyros SKOURAS 
Mrs. Frep M. VINSON 
FAITH BALDWIN 
ee ne a 


| Serving Children for 29 Years 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 


| Boston Post Road, Norwalk, Connecticut 
| | wish to contribute $120.00 annually for 
assistance to an American indian girl 

}] boy. | enclose my check for $. 

and will continue to pay 

$10 a month $30 a quarter 

$60 semi-annually $120 annually 

1 cannot sponsor a child but enclosed is 

my contribution of $.___ 

Name___ — 

ADO COC 


City. ._.Lone__. 
Contributions are income tox deductible 


State 


CH I1—1 
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48 CRAFT HORIZONS 


January-February 


CALENDAR 


Alabama 
MONTGOMERY. Jan. /5-Mar. 15. North-South 
Pottery Exhibition at Montgomery Museum. 


Arizona 
PHOENIX. Jan. Arts of Southern California 
VI: Ceramics at Phoenix Art Museum 


California 

CLAREMONT. Feb. 2/-Mar. 16. Annual Ce 
ramic Invitational Exhibit at Scripps College 
LONG BEACH. Jan. 8-29, Ceramics by Thomas 
Ferreira at Long Beach Museum of Art 
OAKLAND. Feb. 5-29. Japanese Ceramics, 
Ancient to Modern, at Oakland Museum 
STANFORD. Mar. Arts of Southern Califor 
nia—VI: Ceramics at University Gallery 


Colorado 


DENVER. Mar. /-26. Own Your Own Exhi 
bition at Denver Art Museum 


Iinois 

CHAMPAIGN. Feb. 26-Apr. 2. American Crafts 
New Talent at University Gallery 

rusTON. Feb. 1-28. Enamels (Smithsonian) 

at Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 


NOTRE 
Takaezu 


DAME. Jan. Ceramics by Toshiko 


at Saint Mary's College 


lowa 
puBuQqueE. Mar. /2-25. Ceramics by 
Takaezu at Clarke College 


Toshiko 


Kentucky 

LoursviLte. Feb. 15-Mar. 15. Okinawa 
Continuing Traditions (Smithsonian) at J 
B. Speed Museum 


Massachusetts 

BRIGHTON. Mar. /-25. Contemporary Tex- 
tiles at Henri Studio Gallery 
BROCKTON. Feb. /8-Mar. 3 
Association 4th Annual 


Brockton Art 


Michigan 

peTroirT. Feb. 7-Mar. 5. 15th Annual Michi 
gan Artist-Craftsman Exhibition at Detroit 
Institute of Arts 


Nebraska 

OMAHA. Feb. 12-Mar. 12. Sth Midwest Bi- 
ennial Designer-Craftsman show at Joslyn 
Art Museum 

New Hampshire 
MANCHESTER, Thiru Feb. 12 
many Today (Smithsonian) 
lery of Art 


Design in Ger 
at Currier Gal 


New Jersey 
NEWARK. Thru Apr. Early 
it Newark Museum 


American Crafts 


New York 

NEW YORK CITY At the 

temporary Crafts 
Thru Feb. 5 
(Smithsonian ) 
Feb 16-Mar s 
Katharine Choy Retrospectives 

Jan, 17-27. Enamel Arts (ACC) at Chrysler 

Building Automobile Salon 

Thru Feb. 9. Ancient Ceramics of Panama 

and Costa Rica at Delacorte Gallery 

Jan. 11-Feb. 19. Art Treasures of Thailand 

at Metropolitan Museum of Art 

Jan. 26-Feb. 17. Artist-Craftsmen of N. Y. 

Annual at Cooper Union 

Mar. 5-25. Ceramics by Argilartists at 

Greenwich House 


Ohio 

AKRON. At Akron Art Institute 
Feb. 1-Mar. 2. Ceramics and sculptures 
by Petersham; tapestries by Robinson 
Mar. 10-Apr. 16. 38th Spring Show 


Museum of Con 


Japanese Design Today 


Mariska Karasz and 
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Miele era) (2) 
craft Catalogue 


Largest selection Best prices 


COMPLETE MATERIALS AND IDEAS FOR 
° Fashion ae 
| Flowers 


Send tc Ss oe. ages Catetegee. 


Dept 
: | P.O —_ 11178 
Ae St. Petersburg, 
Floride 





you can get all your 


JEWELRY MAKING SUPPLIES 


in one plece 

CRAFT METALS—Sterling and Fine 
Karat Gold, Copper, Brass, Pewter 
minum 

TOOLS—-For jewelry making, metalsmithing 

JEWELRY FINDINGS—Sterling. gold filled, 
copper, brass, nickel, karat gold 

ENAMELING—Over 150 colors of domestic 
and imported enamels, hundreds of cop- 
per shapes, kilns, etc 

STONES—Tumble polished 
and sterling mountings 
Send for FREE CATALOG and price list 

Prompt service our specialty 


Cc. R. HILL COMPANY 
35 W. Grand River Detroit 20, Michigan 


Silver, 
Alu- 


baroque stones 











¢ SCARGO 
POTTERS WHEEL 


rhe only portable 
/ower-driven sit 
wheel. Chosen for dem- 
mstration at U Ss 
Trade Fairs abroad 
PRICE $230.00 F.O.8 
DENNIS, MASS. 
Write for Particulars 


SCARGO ASSOCIATES, Dennis, Mass. 








IRENA 
BRYNNER 


twelve to three 
weekdays 
closed Wednesday 


46 West 55 Street Cl! 5-2795 New York 





L tf, 2 ® 
Book Ends 


abstract desigr 
Bright lasting 
red, yellow and 
$15.06 per pair 


postpaid Satisfaction 


, 


CRITERION LEATHERSMITHS 
a SHARON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC. 
724 Meeker Ave - Bktyn 22. N.Y 
Tel.; EVergreen 7 
A Complete Line of:—CERAMIC MA- 
TERIALS and EQUIP. Sculpture, Mosaics 
and Copper Enamel supplies 
We manufacture our own line of Clay Bodies, Glazes 
Wheels Tools. Et 
Our Aim is: — QUALITY & SERVICE 
Write for our 64 page catalog He 
Dealers & Distributors tnvited 





JEWELERS & SILVERSMITH —— 
SUPPLIES 
Tools, Findings, Silver and Gold, Gem Stones 
Catalog on Request 
Cc. W. SOMERS & CO. 


387 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Distributor for Handy & Harman 














CLEVELAND. Feb. 6-20. Tapestries by Ras- 
mussen at Cleveland Institute of Art 


Oregon 
EUGENE. Feb. Arts of Southern California 
VI: Ceramics at University Museum of Art. 


Pennsylvania 

ALLENTOWN. Feb. 4-26. Sterling Silver Flat- 

ware (Smithsonian) at Allentown Art Mu- 

seum 

PHILADELPHIA. At The Philadelphia Art 
Alliance 
Jan. 11-Feb. 5. Glass by John Burton 
Feb. 16-Mar. 10. Wind bells by Halper 
ind Neubauer 

Thru Apr. 12. Vtalian Fabrics (Smithsonian) 

it Commercial Museum 


Tennessee 

MEMPHIS. Jan. 6-3/. Tapestries by Rasmus- 
sen (Haystack) at Memphis Arts Academy 
Feb. 1-22. Contemporary French Tapestries 
(Smithsonian) at Brooks Art Gallery 


Vermont 
BURLINGION. Feh. 4-26. Fibers. Tools and 
Weaves (Smithsonian) at Fleming Museum 


WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 

16TH DECORATIVE ARTS-CERAMICS EXHIBITION 
at Wichita Art Association Galleries, Apt 
15-May 22, is open to all American crafts 
men in the following media: jewelry and 
metals, ceramics, wood and stone sculpture, 
nosaics, hand-wrought and stained glass, 
enamels, textiles. Entry fee: $4. Jury. $2,000 
nm spec al purchase, and cash awards. Work 
due between Mar. 1-14. Write Maude Schol 
lenberge 401 N. Belmont, Wichita, Kan 


REGIONAL 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER CRAFT SHOW, sponsored 
by Memphis Branch of American Assn. of 
University Women, will be held at Brooks 
Memorial Art Gallery, May 5-28. Open to 
craftsmen residing in States bordering Mis 

ssippi River. Classes: ceramics, textiles 
metals, enamels, glass, mosaics. David Camp 
bell, director of Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts and president of ACC, is juror. $100 
purchase prize in each class. Fee: $2 for 
three entries. Deadline for entries: April 3 
Write Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, Over 
ton Park, Memphis 12, Tennessee 


MIDWEST DESIGNER-CRAFTSMEN exhibit, co 
ponsored by Joslyn Art Museum, Feb. 12 
Mar. 12, and Des Moines Art Center, Mar 
Apr. 9, is open to craftsmen of Colo., Ill 
Ind., lowa, Kan., Mich., Minn., Mo., Mont., 
Neb., Ohio, Okla... N. Dak.. S. Dak., Wis.. 
Wy. Work eligible: clay for use (not sculp 
ture), weaving, printed fabrics, mosaics, en 
imels, metalwork for use, jewelry Jury 
Purchase awards. Fee: $2. Entry cards due 
Jan. 26: work, Feb. 1. Write James Kreite: 
Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha, Nebraska 


CALIFORNIA CRAFTS sHOW, sponsored by 
the Creative Arts League of Sacramento, 
will be on view at E. B. Crocker Art Gallery 
Mar. 18-Apr. 23. California artists are in 
vited to contribute work in following media 
pottery, mosaics and enamels, architectural 
forms, wood arts and sculpture, metal arts 
nd jewelry, weaving, printed textiles. Jury 
Prizes. Write Frank Kent, E. B. Crocker 
Art Gallery, Sacramento 14, California 














Why not put all your eggs in one basket? 


Sa 


ee 


PROVING FOCS FROM A NINETEENTH CENTURY GERMAN ENGRAVING 


Why not take all your printing problems to Western? 
Western has complete facilities—typography. 
printing, binding, electrotyping, plastic 
plates, mats and stereotyping— 
all under one roof. Plan to 


save time and money. 


Western Newspaper Union 


printers of CRAFT HORIZONS 


eall A. L. Ramsay, manager, at MU 9-4700 or write 310 E. 45, N. Y. 17 











ACC FEF ORUM by and for members of 


The American Craftsmen’s Council 


Enameling: 
“communication 
of our best 
right ideas” 


by ROSE KREVIT 


“Woman and Birds,” enamel panel, 10” x 11”, by Rose Krevit, with light 


blue-green figure on transparent blue-green background 


At the first Northeast Regional Conference of the ACC, 
held last June at the State University College of Educa- 
tion, New Paltz, New York, enamelist Rose Krevit 
addressed a media group of her fellow craftsmen. Her 
comments were received with such enthusiasm by the 


conferees that they are reprinted here for our readers. 


Although there are many who feel differently, I think 
of enameling as a kind of painting; only instead of oil 
on canvas or water color on paper, I use enamel powder 
on metal. I think that when we become interested in 
the metal itself—in shaping it, forming it, building it 
into three-dimensional shapes, etc.—we become metal- 
workers primarily and enamelists incidentally; the 
enamel is still used, of course, as a kind of painting to 
color the surface, but only to add an embellishment or 
an accent of color. The same applies to woodwork 
Enamel inlays, pulls, etc., have nothing to do with the 
craft of cabinetmaking and are used as embellishment 
or painted additions to the wood. 

Because I think of enameling as a kind of painting, 
1 think the problems that beset the painter are essen- 
tially the same as those of the enamelist, and the most 
pressing problem that the painter faces is one of con- 
fusion of motives. Why paint or why enamel? 

All the old maintain and continue a 
tradition, to achieve the skill of a master and perhaps 
surpass it, to meet the demands of patrons who want 


reasons to 
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things made in the traditional way—are no longer valid 
We have freed ourselves from every bond and limita- 
tion. We are free from the necessity of conforming in 
any direction. As a matter of fact, the only necessity 
seems to be the one of not conforming. We have the 
freedom to explore the infinite resources of the medium 
and we have the freedom to explore our personal re- 
sources and potentials. Because the old motives no 
longer seem to be valid and because we must have a 
reason for doing, we have taken these two freedoms 
and made them our motives. The freedom to explore 
the resources of the medium we call “experiment,” and 
the freedom to explore our personal resources we call 
“self-expression.” 

I understand “experiment” to be a way of learning, 
a way of discovering what the material will do under 
certain conditions, a way of familiarizing ourselves with 
all the variables in the medium. It is also a way of 
discovering new methods, techniques, and possible 
combinations of materials. But when “experiment” be 
comes an end in itself—from my own observation, it 
seems to me that the end result is one that is concerned 
mostly with surface effect—or a desperate hope for 
the “happy” accident, or a straining after the “original,” 
the results are quite devoid of substance. 

When “self-expression” is the reason for doing, the 
underlying motive seems to be one either of pleasure 
or of expressing an emotional state. When the motive 
is to be “happy” in the doing, there seems to be a great 





reluctance to submit to discipline, since this might in 
some way interfere with being “happy.” This kind of 
reasoning is usually associated with “hobby” doing, 
and I don’t think the end results (usually poor tech- 
nically) should be taken too seriously, although there 
are many who feel otherwise. 

When the motive in “self-expression” is to express 
an emotional state, I have very rarely seen works of 
tenderness, kindness, compassion, gentleness, love. 
Rather, the kind of emotional state that seems to need 
expressing is usually frustration, despair, anger, hatred, 
violence, etc., and the activity seems to become a kind 
of catharsis which might have therapeutic value, as is 
claimed, but from my own point of view makes no 
contribution as art. If its content is easily read, it is 
repellent, and if it is so bagged down in a private and 
personal symbolism so as to be obscure, it is non-com- 
municative and without meaning to the observer. 

The only reason for any creative activity, including 
enameling, is to communicate an idea, an image in mind 

—and not just any idea, but a right idea. A right idea 
is one that is true, beautiful, and good. I know, of 
course, that these are not very fashionable words today. 
An idea is wue if it expresses an inner conviction, if it 
is something about which one is completely persuaded. 
The human concept of truth is variable, and, as our 
experience broadens, our truth will seem to change. 
But at any given moment we have a truth to express. 
Another word for this is integrity. An idea is beautiful 
if it expresses the highest sense of order, discipline, and 
technical skill that we are capable of. This also is vari- 
able, for our skis and sense of order will grow and 
change as our experience unfolds new concepts. 
Finally, an idea is good exactly in proportion to its 
truth and beauty. Kk is good because it uplifts, en- 
lightens, unifies. kk ifts the spectator up and out of the 
chaos of material phenomena that constantly bombard 
him into a world of order and meaning. It unifies be- 
cause it transcends the boundaries of geography, lan- 
guage, and time. It speaks in a universal tongue to all 
men of perceptive thought. 

Because I believe that all creative activity, including 
enameling, is mental—the activity of imelligence, in- 
cluding judgment, discrimimation, etc.—I think the most 
important task facing the artist and craftsman is to grow 
in stature, in understanding, in insight, in perception, 
to grow out of a self-preoccupation into a larger aware- 
ness of oneself in relation to others, and to communi- 
cate discoveries in one’s work. 

“Experimem”™ then rises from mere play with ma- 
terials to a meaningful search for methods, techniques; 
“self-expression” then rises to a conscious inner search 
for the best right ideas we are capable of. 

We find ourselves full circle. Free of the old bonds 
and limitations, we are again where I think we should 
be—in service to our craft and to all mankind. 

If this sounds abstract and removed from the daily 
practical problems of the studio, I would like to quote 
from an article by Norbert Nelson in CRAFT HORIZONS 
(March/April 1960). Norbert Nelson is not a craftsman, 
but is interested in the merchandising of crafts. He states 
as a fact that there is an “exploding craft market”— 
more people with more money are ready and eager to 
buy the work of artists and craftsmen than ever before 
in history. In his closing paragraph he gives this advice 
to craftsmen: “The craftsman, pushed into the back- 


ground by two centuries of unprecedented industrial 
development, emerges not as a supplier of material 
needs, but as the purveyor of psychic compensation. If 
the crafts remain a way of production in the underde- 
veloped regions of the earth, they do so only as a swiftly 
passing anachronism. The resurgence of humanity's 
quest . . . the age-old desire for the unique restated, the 
conscious resurrection of individuality will cast the 
craftsman in a new role for a new age. The role is as 
important, perhaps more important than that of provid- 
ing basic necessities, and how much greater are the 
creative horizons it offers!” 

This “new” role I understand to be the old and 
eternal role: the communication of our best right ideas. 
They are salable. I can’t think of anything more “prac- 
tical” than that. 


MUTT RET 


$20,000 DESIGN AWARD 


American designers Charles and Ray Eames were re- 
cently awarded the first $20,000 Kaufmann Interna- 
tional ‘Design Award, according to an announcement 
by Kenneth Holland, president of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, which administers the award. An 
international jury met in Lugano, Switzerland, last 
September to make the selection from a panel of candi- 
dates submitted by consultants from all parts of the 
world. The award, the largest ever offered in the field 
of design, was presented to Eames and his wife for 
their “outstanding record of achievement in the practice 
of design.” The couple’s offices are located in Venice. 
California. 


MT MN 


JEWISH COMPETITION 


“A recent surge in the building of modern synagogues 
has intensified the demand for Jewish ceremonial ob- 
jects of contemporary design,” according to The Jewish 
Museum of The Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 
ica in New York City. Consequently, the Museum will 
feature a major exhibition of Jewish ceremonial art 
primarily intended as a guide and stimulus to the artist- 
craftsman who has not yet worked in that area. The 
exhibit, which will open on May 4 and continue through 
July 15, will, in addition, be a competition, with awards 
for objects of best design; a special fund has also been 
established for the purchase of items deemed suitable 
by the judges for inclusion in the permanent collection 
of The Jewish Museum. The exhibition will be circu- 
lated throughout the U.S.A. from September, 1961, until 
September, 1962, under the auspices of The American 
Federation of Arts. 

At a roundtable luncheon meeting held at the Mu- 
seum last October, more than 100 artist-craftsmen par- 
ticipated in an orientation program for prospective 
visitors. Questions regarding designing for a Jewish 
synagogue were answered by craftsman-designer Ismar 
David, architect Percival Goodman, designer-weaver 
Helen Kroll Kramer, and silversmith Ludwig Wolpert. 

Inquiries from craftsmen concerning the competition 
should be addressed to The Jewish Museum, Fifth Ave- 
nue at 92nd Street, New York City. 





A TALE OF OUR TIMES 


A word of warning to all craftsmen from Merry Renk 


of San Francisco: One day last winter Merry received 
a call from the registrar of the San Francisco Museum 
of Art asking whether the director of the 
Seattle Museum of Art could call on her to 


a silversmithing exhibit in Seattle. Merry, of 


assistant 
discuss 
course, 
agreed, and soon a portly gentleman arrived in a state 
of extreme agitation and requested some aspirin. He 
had just lost $1,500 in travelers’ checks. The aspirin 
was given, and soon the talk progressed to the silver 
exhibit. Most of the pieces to be exhibited were ex- 
pected to be sold, the publicity would be good, the 
show might travel. The gentleman brought tidings that 
would cheer the heart of any craftsman 

During the course of the conversation he made sev 
eral calls to the Fairmont Hotel to inquire whether a 
telegraphic money order had arrived from his wife. In 
the meantime, he inferred, he had nothing. Conversa 
tion progressed to people in the art field known to 
Merry and her husband, and eventually the gentleman 
was asked to supper. By the end of the evening there 
was, of course, no prospect for the visitor to replace 
his money, and the conversation was so manipulated 
that an offer to cash a check for him became inevitable 
(and considered quite proper in view of the introduc- 
tion from a reputable source). The amount he requested 
was $50, for which he promptly wrote a check— 
postdated 

The next day, Merry and her husband left on their 
vacation. When they returned, they learned that the 
check was no good. Inquiries were made to the San 
Francisco Museum, but they knew nothing. Inquiries 
were then made to Seattle. They knew of no such man. 
The just a penny less than the amount 
necessary for extradition, and because the check was 
postdated, the whole arrangement was rendered as a 
personal loan. Further inquiry of police and the FBI 
revealed that this man, with a hatful of pseudonyms, 
had been working the art field in this way for over 33 
years, going in and out of jail, but never really being 
stopped 

Merry Renk offers this sad story not only to other 
craftsmen, to alert them to operators of this nature, 
but also to museums, who in good faith unwittingly 
provide them with the entree to do so. Police anticipate 
the gentleman in question will turn up next somewhere 
on the East Coast, so this word of warning is being 


amount was 


issued from the west 
wr 


HAYSTACK TO MOVE 


Beginning with the 1961 summer session, the Haystack 


School. of Crafts—operating at Liberty 
Maine, since 1951—will be located at Sunshine Island, 
Deer Maine, in a installation designed by 
architect Edward Larrabee Barnes. In the completed 
unit, according to an announcement by the school’s board 


Mountain 


Isle new 


of trustees, there will be 21 buildings, carefully related 
to the rugged Mrs. R. S. Bishop, the 
school’s sponsor since its beginning, made the gift of 
land and substantial funds for building. The 
alumni also contributed to the building fund 


coastal site 


school’s 
many 
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TIFFANY AWARD 


Silver coffee pot, sugar, and creamer by 
California craftsman Frederick Lauritzen. 


The annual announcement of the Louis Comfort Til- 
fany Awards was made in November, 1960, and among 
those receiving grants in the was Frederick 
Lauritzen of Northridge, California. Lauritzen was 
given $2,000 in the field of silversmithing to be used 
in furthering his research and production of ecclesias 
tical objects. 

A graduate of Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloom- 
field Hills, Michigan, in 1948 and scholarship student 
at the School for American Craftsmen, Rochester, New 
York the year before, Lauritzen this past September 
joined the faculty of the new San Fernando Valley State 
College in Northridge, where he teaches courses in jew- 
elry and silversmithing. He formerly taught at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, University of British Columbia, 
and Southern Illinois University. 


crafts 





On September 17, 1960, at about the time the 
issue Of CRAFT HORIZONS carrying a story on the 
Oregon Ceramic Studio reached Portland, founder 
of the Studio Lydia Herrick Hodge died. For overt 
a quarter of a century a pioneering, dedicated, 
and energetic figure in the art world of the Pacific 
Northwest, her presence will be keenly missed. 
As a fellow worker stated, “To be sure, if there 
had been no Lydia here, some other agency or 
gallery or shop might have arisen, but it could 
not have had the spirit, the total dedication to 
excellence, and the scope or the depth of our 
underaking. Our Ceramic Studio 
result of her own great nature, her rich experience 
as an artist, social worker, teacher, and traveler 
I am sure that what she lived for will con- 
tinue to live in al! who worked with her or knew 
her.” CRAFT HORIZONS, along with the American 
Craftsmen’s Council, mourns her passing. 


was a direct 














TRAVELING EXHIBIT 


Recently assembled by the Society of 
Craftsmen is its third traveling exhibition, which, with 
an extensive list of bookings, promises to cover even 
more territory than the first two editions. Packed in a 
light wood and aluminum case, the exhibit presents the 
work of 25 craftsmen and can be transported in a 
station wagon or shipped economically. The two previous 
circulating exhibitions received inquiries from Califor- 
nia, Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New York, North Carolina, and were set up in 
schools, stores, banks, churches, plants, and offices. 
For information about booking the edition, 
write to: Helen Haselton, 67 Newport West 
Hartford 7, Connecticut 


Connecticut 


and 


present 
Avenue, 


nmi 


ECCLESIASTICAL CRAFTS 


Craftsmen who are interested in showing examples of 
their work in ecclesiastical design at the Annual Con- 
ference on Church Architecture, to be held April 18-20 
at the Penn Sheraton Hotel in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
are invited to write to: Henry Willet, 10 East More- 
land Avenue, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. The Con- 
ference will be conducted by the Church Architectural 
League of America. 


POTTY jit mL 


EAST WEDS WEST 


CRAFT HORIZONS’ assistant editor Hal Halverstadt, origi- 
nally from Pasadena, California, on November 12 be- 
came the next best thing to being a native New Yorker 
by marrying one—the former Laurel Thea Hirsch. Mrs 
Halverstadt, who writes for the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, is also a singer with professional choruses 
in the city. Postponing a trip in order to grind out copy 
and meet deadlines at their respective shops, the couple 
plan a vacation this summer—on the West Coast and 
in Mexico 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


The Designer-Craftsmen of California has moved its 
shop in San Francisco from the Cliff House to 1507 
Grant Avenue. The shop is open daily, except Sundays, 
from 1:00 until 8:00 p.m 


MA 


ARTICLE OF INTEREST 


Readers of CRAFT HORIZONS will be interested in pro- 
curing a copy of the December, 1960, issue of House 
Beautiful magazine in which there appears an article 
by Bernard Leach entitled “Ceramics—Now the Best 
Art Buy.” The article, which urges the American con- 
sumer to invest in the craft, shows a good deal of 
American pottery in color. 


The Board of Trustees of the ACC has announced 
that the University of Washington's Seattle cam- 
pus will be the site of the Fourth National Con- 
American craftsmen. Theme for the 
Research in the 


ference ol 


conference will be “Creative 
Crafts,” and the dates are set as August 26-29. 


Further information will be published in a forth- 


UT TOOOONERON ONTO HAO beddadauanads 


coming issue Of CRAFT HORIZONS. 


“NEW TALENT” EXHIBITION 


“American Crafts—New Talent” is the title of an 
exhibition limited to invited works of promising young 
artists which will be presented at the University of 
Illinois in Champaign, February 26-April 2, as part of 
the institution's 1961 Festival of Contemporary Art. 
The invitational show replaces the biennial “Ameri- 
can Craftsmen” exhibition held in connection with 
earlier Festival programs at Illinois, according to Pro- 
fessor Donald Frith of the Department of Art, who has 
selected the works to be shown. “In the past there has 
been very little opportunity for young, talented crafts- 
men to receive national recognition,” Professor Frith 
stated. “It should be possible, we feel, by limiting the 
exhibition to new. rather than. established, craftsmen 
to discover the directions in which today’s crafts are 


moving.” 
Craftsmen represented have been chosen from pot- 
ters, jewelers, silversmiths, weavers nominated by the 


faculties of Cranbrook Academy, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan; Cleveland School of Art, Ohio; School for 
American Craftsmen, Rochester, New York; New York 
State School of Ceramics, Alfred, New York; California 
College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland; and Chouinard 
Art Institute, Los Angeles. 


GLENN NELSON MARRIES 


Potter-teacher-author Glenn Nelson and his wife, the 
former Edith McIntyre, have just returned from a 
three-month tour through the Scandinavian countries, 
where they were wed. The ceremony took place, in fact, 
in a small church in Copenhagen, and, according to 
the records, the Nelsons were the first American couple 
ever to be married there. Before her marriage, Mrs. 
Nelson was well known throughout the craft world as 
secretary to ACC president David Campbell. Now back 
in Duluth, where he teaches at the University of Min- 
nesota, Glenn is going over notes and photographs 
taken during the trip in preparation for a new book and 
articles for publication in forthcoming issues of CRAFT 
HORIZONS. 


UPA 


NEW SHOWROOM 


The Society of Arts and Crafts in Boston, the oldest 
national craftsmen’s cooperative in the U.S.A., recently 
purchased the building at 71 Newbury Street, moving 
the Society and its showroom to the heart of Boston’s 
most fashionable shopping section. 








WEAVING 


Looms — Accessories — Yarns 


‘America’s Most Complete 
Service for Hand Weavers” 


HAND WEAVING 
SUPPLY CO 


295 W iat North 
Prove, Utah 


Send for Free illustrated 
Catalog and Yarn Samples 











A SINGLE ANSWER TO 
All Your Craft Needs! 


SAX-CRAFT CATALOG 


Prompt service on every craft need. Leathercraft, 
Metalcrafts, Enameling, Woodenwore, Mosaic Tile, 
Ceramics, Art Supplies, many others. Since 1910 
send 25¢ for catalog today. Dept. H. 


SAX BROS., Inc., 1101 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 





ART NEEDLEWORK MATERIAL 
British and French Imports 


DeMeCe threads and bth linens 





L 3 
for Cress Stiteh, Drawn Fabrics. Twills, Crewe! woot 
foes, T 


iron Transfer 
Pencil and Transfers Send 25¢ for handling charges 
Write tor information and somples to 
JOAN TOGGITT Dept. c 
52 Venderbilt Avenve New York 17, N.Y 


IMPORTED GEMSTONES 


Jede, Sapphires, Rubies, Emeralds, Opals, A 
Catseyes, Agates. Beads, Carved Flowers & y-* 
mols, ond many other stones. All 

directly by ws. Catelegue on request 


FRANCIS HOOVER 


11526 Burbank Boulevard 














North Hollywood, Calif 








The Famous 
KLOPFENSTEIN 
POTTER’S WHEEL 
Write for FREE information 
H. B. KLOPFENSTEIN & SONS 
Route Two, Dept. B, Crestline, Ohio 


University of Alberto 


E BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 





29th Annual Session June 19 to September 9 
AN OUTSTANDING HANDICRAFTS PROGRAM 
Including ix-week Wearing and (Ceran 
T o- week Weavers Workshop 
Excellent facilitic 
Other eugrese in: Mus Ballet 
ing Writing Phetograp! Mox 
for further porticulars write 
Director, Ganfl Sehoo! of Fine Arts 
Barf. Alberta 


Language 


Canada eeecocce 


bar “oR DECORATION ¢ Home 


Fascinating feld for men and women 

Excellent starting point for career Practi- 

cal basic training Approved supervised method 

ae tuition. Rasy payments. Send for FREE 

24-page illustrated bookict Adventures ip Interior 

Design 4 Decoration "' No obligation 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 

835 Diversey Porkwey, Dept. 4351, Chicago 14, il! 


54 CRAFT HORIZONS January-February 


PRODUCT NEWS 


BLACK SHEEP YARN, a natural color wool 
yarn imported from Canada, is again avail- 
able from the Tranquility Studio. Coming in 
both warp twist and weft twist, the yarn can 
be purchased only on cones, weighing a 
pound each (approximately 2,200 yards per 
pound). Free sample upon request. Price: 
$3.90 per pound, f.o.b. Tranquility Studio, 


“Cornwall Bridge, Connecticut 


PORTABLE WORK CENTER designed for crafts- 
men needing more drawer or storage space 
is being manufactured in steel by the Equipto 
Company. Units are 30 inches wide, 28 
inches deep, and are available either with 
drawers or door cabinets, with or without 
wheels. All drawers are mounted on nylon 
rollers with latches and padlock equipment; 
tops are 12-gauge steel, with a tempered 
Masonite surface optional. For further in- 
formation: Equipto, Aurora, Illinois 


WORK LAMP offering glare-free, concentrated 
lighting in five stages should be of use to 
jewelers and other craftmen doing close, in- 
tricate work. The light shaft proper has 
three joints, and the entire shaft rotates 360 
degrees on the base, permitting lamp to be 
used in any conceivable position. The light 
shade, constructed ef cork, is 2% inches in 
diameter and can be used with or without 
magnifier. Lamp supplied with rugged, 
crinkle finish. For information: Tensor Elec- 
tric Development Co., Inc., 1873 Eastern 
Parkway, Brooklyn, New York 





crepits: Page 18, 19, 20 (right) 
2/1 (top), 22 Balthazar Korab; 20 (top and 
bottom) Harvey Croze; 23 (top), 25 (top 
two) Bernie Cleffi; 23 (bottom) Judy Skooeg- 
fors; 25 (top) Olaf Skoogfors; 34 Walter 
Rosenblum; 35 (middle two) Julius Shulman 
35 (top), 39 Ferdinand Boesch; 38 (top 
and middle) Ezra Stoller, (fourth from top) 
Hans Namuth, (bottom) Maurey Garber 


PHOTO 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP. MANAGEMENT 
ANT? CIRCULATION required by the Act 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Acts 
1933. and July 2, 1946 and June 11, 1960 { 
CRAFT HORIZONS. publish 
N y for October 1 1960 


' PHILADELPHIA 
MUSEUM 
COLLEGE 

OF ART 


Modern career college for 
today's artists, designers 
and art teachers. Coed. 
Accredited. 4-year B.F.A. 
or B.S. degrees. Also Eve- 
ning Division and Summer 
Workshops for students 
and teachers. Catalogs. 
E. M. Benson, Dean. 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM COLLEGE OF ART 


DEPT. F, BROAD & PINE, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


Craft courses: 


Ceramics Full time with Hui 

Ka Kwong; Part time with 
James Crumrine, Hui Ka Kwong 
and Dean Mullavey. 


Enameling with Oppi Untracht 


SPRING TERM January 30-May 31 
Registration begins on January 16, 1961 


Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 


HAYSTACK 


AT DEER ISLE, MAINE 


SUMMER PROGRAM 
of RESEARCH and SHOP in 
WEAVING GRAPHICS 
CERAMICS wooo 
PAINTING DESIGN 


Operative relations with the University 
of Delaware for college credit 





Please address applications for 1961 


to Francis S. Merritt, Director 
WINTER ADDRESS, SEARSMONT, MAINE 


CLEVELAND 
institute of art 


PAINTING FASHION 
SCULPTURE CERAMICS 
GRAPHICS WEAVING 
catalog INDUSTRIAL DESIGN TEXTILE DESIGN 
on INTERIOR DESIGN SILVERS@ITHING 
request ADVERTISING ENAMELING 
WLLUSTRATION TEACHER TRAINING 


DIPLOMAS - DEGREES - SCHOLARSHIPS 
11141 East Bovleverd, Cleveland 6, Ohic 














CRAFT 
STUDENTS 
LEAGUE 
YWCA 


840 Sth Av 
ot Sist N.Y 
Circle 6-3700 


Jewelry, Enameling, Sculp- 
ture, Bookbinding, Tapes- 
try, Lapidary, Silversmith- 
ing, Form & Color, Paint- 
ing, Ceromics, Weaving 
and other crafts. Arts and 
Crofts for Group Leaders 
Catelog CH. Men and 
women. Day, evening 























SILVERSMITHS 





Ludwig Wolpert, noted Craftsman 
instructs in design and execution of 


JEWISH CEREMONIAL OBJECTS 











The AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S COUNCIL is a national, non-profit organiza 
tion devoted to raising the standards of craftsmanship and public apprecia 
tion of the handcrafts in the United States. CRAFT HORIZONS subscriptions 
are obtainable only as part of ACC membership. 


MEMBERSHIP PRIVILEGES 


Subscribing Member 

Subscribing Members receive CRAFT HORIZONS 
containing The Forum every other month, The Out 
look during alternate months, membership cord, 
museum privileges, and discounts on selected publi 


cations 


Craftsman Member 


Craftsman Members receive all of the above PLUS 
invitations to previews at the Museum of Contempo 
rory Crafts in New York City, discounts on all con 


SPECIAL 
MEMBERSHIP 
AND men’s Council in the category checked. Five dollars of 


SUBSCRIPTION 
ORDER FORM 


Subscribing 
] Craftsman 
Annval 


Contributing 


NEW MEMBERSHIP 
} CURRENT SUBSCRIBER 


] PAYMENT ENCLOSED 


ferences and lectures, the use of the library services 
of the Museum and the services of the Education and 


Extension Department 

Annual Member 

Annual Members receive all of the above PLUS one 
Council publication free each year 


Contributing Member 


Contributing Members receive all of the above PLUS 
copies of all Museum catalogs 


Contributions are tax-deductible within legal limits 


Please enroll me as a member of the American Crafts- 


my membership dues is allocated to a one year sub- 
scription to CRAFT HORIZONS. | am also entitled to 
other benefits, depending on the type of membership 
chosen. 


} BILL ME THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S COUNCIL 


44 WEST 53rd STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y 





CRAFTSMEN’S MARKET PLACE 


30 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is tenth of month preceding issue. 


The charge for classified advertisements is 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example, A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 werds. 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


ANYONE, YES ANYONE, can make fascinating, 
valuable caged-gem jewelry. No soldering, no 
extra tools, no skill needed. Begin at once 
work anywhere, your first piece guaranteed a 
thrilling success. Beginners caged-gem jewelry 
kit. # 1A contains 2 pairs of imported jewelry 
pliers, 3 glittering rough gems, 5 ft. silver wire 
1% ft. chain, closps, earrings attachment—all 
sterling. Everything for pendant and earrings 
with some left over. Instructions. Entire kit only 
$5.00. Fascinating catalogue of semi-precious 
stones, exotic woods, curiosa, jewelry supplies, 
free with your order (or 25¢ separately). Sam 
Kramer, 29 W. 8th Street, New York City 11 





BOOKS 


THE CRAFTSMAN’S WORLD. This valuable 
book was edited from the taped transcripts of 
the Third Annual Conference of American 
Craftsmen held at Lake George, New York 
in June 1959. It is an essential reference for 
those who wish to know about the creative 
social and economic problems of craftsmen 
today.—To complete your Conference series, 
there are also some copies still available of 
DIMENSION OF DESIGN, the record of the 
Second Annual Conference held in Wisconsin 
in 1958 and ASILOMAR, the record of the First 
Annual Conference held in California in 1957 
Price each: $3.50. To ACC members: $2.75 
Write: American Craftsmen’s Council, 29 W 
53 Street. New York 19, N. Y 


Fine Art, Craft Books. New and Out-of-print 
all countries. Free list. Artcraft, Baldwin 


Maryland 


BOOKS FOR THE WEAVER. Send for free cat 
alog, listing over 180 weaving books from all 
over the world. CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SER 
VICE, BIG SUR, CALIFORNIA 


OUT OF PRINT, specialty, scarce books located 
and sold. L. Ginsberg-Books, Box 1502, Peters 
burg, Virginia 


ENAMELING FOR BEGINNERS, a new book 
by EDWARD WINTER will soon be off the 
presses. This work contains new processes and 
techniques never before placed in book form 
A fine companion book to his “best seller 
ENAMEL ART on METALS. Watson-Guptill 
Publications, 24 West 40th St. New York 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Artificial Flowers, Materials, Foliage, Baskets 
Novelties, Stryrofoam, Fruit. Buy direct. Cata 
log 25¢ (Refundable) Boycan Industries, Sharon 
Penna 


COPPER FOIL JEWELRY. Tool creative designs 
on foil. Production solder. No special skill nor 
tools. KIT—to make pendants, cuff links, ear 
rings $2.25. Instructions only 25¢. Milt-Nu 
Products, Box 666, Hempstead 19, Texas 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES (cont.) 


NATURAL MOLDING RUBBER. Extra thick. Free 
sample. Flock, Tinsel. W. Wooley, 115-R Donald, 
Peoria, Illinois. 





CERAMICS 


CERAMIC ARTS & CRAFTS, a monthly mago- 
zine full of step-by-step ceramic projects. $3.00 
per year; 2 years, $5.00. Ceramic Arts & 
Crafts, Box 4011, Strathmoor Station, Detroit 
27, Michigan 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers E:ectric Hobby Kilns, for 
ceramic, enameling, etc. No better kiln made 
All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. Fairchild 
712 Center St., Freeland, Pa 





ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Ware and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co 
Highland Park, Illinois 





INDIAN RELICS 


2 PREHISTORIC INDIAN WAR ARROWHEADS 
scalping knife, flint thunderbird $3.00. Catalog 
free. Arrowhead, Glenwood, Arkansas 


INDIAN RELICS (Collectors Items). Free Photo 
Illustrated Catalog. Al's Relics, Dept. C, Box 
393, Bellmore, New York 





INSTRUCTION 


CONSTRUCTIONIST PAINTING, incorporating 
metals, ceramics, woods, etc. Ken Beldin, 
Tenancingo, México. Instruction also available 
in Mexican crafts 





JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


LOOSE CULTURED PEARLS, drilled, undrilled, 
round, baroque, all colors. Loose semi-precious 
stone beads. List 10¢. HATHAWAY'S, 1112 
Woodhoven 21, L. |. N. Y 


EXOTIC NATURAL MATERIALS: precious tortoise 
shell, 3°° x 3” slab, $3.00; African buffalo horn, 
tips & slices, $1.00 doz.; stag horn crowns, $1.50 
ea.; %” ivory rings, 2° diam., $1.50 ea.; 
baroque nacre nugget, drilled, $1.25 doz.; rare 
zebra wood, 4” slab, $1.00; grenadilla wood, 
dense purple-black, 1" sq. x 10”, $1.50 ea.; 
Honduras mahogany 1!'* x 10”, 75¢ ea.; send 
25¢ for fascinating catalog. Sam Kramer, 29 W 
Sth St., New York 11, N. Y. 


CLEAR EPOXY CEMENT—Tons of Strength 
liberal size—$1.00 postpaid. Creative Merchan 
disers, 1821 Fourth St., San Rafael, Calif 


MAGAZINES 


BACK COPIES of CRAFT HORIZONS may be 
ordered from handy Contents Check-List. Check- 
List describes articles oppearing during past 
ten years under separate craft classifications 
Send 25¢ for handling. Write: Craft Horizons, 
44 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


NO TWO ALIKE! Freeform Sculpture Kit with 
hand-formed California Redwood block and 
base 14” high, tools, materials, complete in- 
structions. $5.95 ppd. or 10¢ for brochure 
Artifax Creative Art Products, Box 9182, Sacra 
mento 16, California. 


BALL POINT PENS. 14 for $1.00. Write per 
fectly. ARTS, Box 531, Cooper Station, N. Y. 3 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN PUPPETRY? For in 
formation write to The Puppeteers of America 
Rena Prim, Executive Secretary, Dept. CH 
7404 Tipps, Houston 23, Texas. 


REDUCE FIRE SCALE with paste silver and 
hard soldering flux. Apply flux and scale pre- 
ventive in one application. Remove with hot 
water. ‘2 Ib. jar $1.00. Milt-Nu Products, Box 
666, Hempstead 19, Texas 





MOSAICS 


GLASS MOSAICS—assorted colors—1 Ib. $1.00; 
5 Ib. $4.00; 10 Ib. $7.50. Postpaid. Free Lists 
Creative Merchandisers, 1821 Fourth St., San 
Rafael, Calif 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Beautiful plastic foliage easily made. Profit 
making details and catalog 25¢. Flower ar 
rangement instructions included. Floramasters, 
Box 951R, Oakland Park, Florida 





PLASTICS 


NEW LIQUID CASTING PLASTIC, clear, colors 
Embed real flowers, coins, photos. New manual 
shows fine things you can make and sell. Send 
25¢. Castolite Co., Dept. A-155, Woodstock, 
Ilinois. 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Renewed craft light industry program requires 
3 designer-craftsmen for minimum one year 
tour in Far East effective early ‘61. Please send 
in complete resume plus photograph first time 
We guarantee detailed answer. Scherr & Mc 
Dermott Incorporated, 39 South Miller Road 
Akron, Ohio 


Craftsmen wanted to instruct in weaving, cera 
mics, fine art, photography, industrial arts, etc 
Unique New England summer teenage project 
Write, Box 1149, Pittsfield, Mass. 





On January !7 at the Chrysler Automobile Salon 
of the Chrysler Building in New York City, 
the Imperial Exposition of I96I 
will present a 
collection of the enamel arts, 
selected, arranged and annotated by 


THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN'’'S COUNCIL 


On display there will be a variety of techniques including 
CLOISONNE, CHAMPLEVE, PLIQUE A JOUR, EN RESILLE, BASSE-TAILLE 
and painted enamels. 


At the same time, the honored craft of automobile making will dis- 
play its latest achievement. Twelve 1961 Imperials will be on view, 
including the new Imperial, LeBaron and the famed Imperial 

Crown Limousine with coachwork by Ghia. 


This is a rare opportunity to see all models of America’s most care- 
fully built car, all its color offerings and the variety and excellence 
of its interiors. 

The Exposition is free. The Salion will be open to the 


public trom 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. daily through January 
27 except Saturday and Sunday. 























